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Great Deeds 

I N June 1940 Britain was called upon to 
face a situaiion which was not very 
much (o her tikinj. We had come out 
of Norway, wc had come out of Frattce, and 
we were coitfronted with Che grim task of 
preparing to defend our shores from a pos¬ 
sible enemy invasion : and, if that did not 
materialize, the building-up of a new army 
that could carry the war into the enemy's 
territory once again. Starling from scratch, 
this obviously would take a considerable 
time, during which we could not afford to 
allow our enemy to hold all che initiative. 

Within a few days of Dunkirk, Mr. 
Churchill, the Prime Minister, called for the 
forrrutlon of a force whose special job would 
)>e to carry out offensive operations against 
Che enemy. At this time, some 6,000 men 
were to have as their role the launching of 
raids on the long enemy-held coastline. 

As a skilful boxer worries his opponent by 
a series of Jabs with bis left hand, preparing 
for the knock-out blow with his right, so was 
this force to carry out a series of jabs until 
Britain was ready to put in her right, which 
was to drive the enemy out of Africa, then 
Italy, and finally through France to Berlin. 

On July 17. 1940, Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Roger Keyes was made Director of Com¬ 
bined Operations (see page 622), and the 
Commandos came into being. In the initial 
build-up, the Commando commanders had 
the opportunity of gathering together their 
men from all branches and regiments of the 
Army. All were volunieers, all had to be in 
lirsi-ratc physical condition. The majority 
ofihe men chosen had already seen action in 
either France or Norway, and were possessed 
of (he spirit of adventure and Che keen desire 
to be on the offensive again. The training 
was hard and intense, but because all (he men 
were enthusiastically taking part in the 
moulding of a new type of unit there was 
born within each Commando a fervent desire 
to make himself as efBcient as possible. And 
there developed between all ranks a spirit of 
comradeship that was later to become one 
the great attributes of Che Commando. 

Hard Schooling for Rccmils 
To make the men cRkienl for their future 
tasks many unusual types of training had to 
introduced. It was essential that (hey 
should be just as confident to act alone, or in 
twos and threes, as when fighting as a com¬ 
plete Commando. They must be accus¬ 
tomed to (he sea. immune to sea-sickness, 
efficient in the rudiments of seamanship. 
Training in handling explosives and quick 
but effective demolitions formed part of their 
course. Cliff and mountain climbing had to 
be mastered by all ranks. A high devee of 
night sense and night confidence had to be 
attained, and complete control of street-fight¬ 
ing and close-quarter work in built-up areas. 

Training centres were not long in taking 
shape : the West Coast of Scotland became 
(he schooling ground for the Commando 
recruit. Landing exercises were carried out 
in mid-winter from base ships—pre-war 
passenger-carrying vessels converted to pro¬ 
vide for a Commando living aboard, and 
carrying landing craft. Very soon the Com¬ 
mando soldier was “ at home " aboard and 
learning his navigation, training hard in 
landinp by night and by day on all types of 
beaebn and in ail kinds of weather. 

He was schooled to realUe that as all offen¬ 
sive operations against the enemy's long line 
must come from the sea. bis own natural 
home and hunting ground must be the sea, 
Trips in tubmannes and destroyers also 
formed a very close link with the Royal Navy 
and he came to know his ship by other terms 
than the sharp end and the blunt end I 
A' the same lime, schools of mountain 
warfare assault and demolition courses all 
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R aised ai an ohenstv; Force in the dark dayj 
of 1940 , the Army Commandos—their work 
magnificentty done were disbanded in 1945 . 
Battle honours in many ftelds th^ gained between 
those years, imbued w,th a spirit ot comradeship 
and mutual endeavour never excelled by any body 
of men. Founding, training and achievements of 
wearers of the Oreen Beret are described in this 
arucle, specially written by Che Commendo leader 
of St. Nazaire fame for " The War Illustratad.'' 
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bad to be passed through ; and such spare 
time as came to him in S^tland was likely to 
be spent in deer stalking and mountain climb- 
ing. Throughout the War, all subsequent 
Commandos went through similar training, 
growing in numbers, extending their spheres 
of operations throughout the European and 
Far Eastern lighting, finally becoming a force 
of such dimensions as was never visualized 
in those grim days of 1940. 

Succeeding Direciore of Combined Opera¬ 
tions added their strength, and left their 
mark on the Commandos. Admiral Lord 
Louis Mounebatten followed Sir Roger Keyes 
in October 194! and directed the operations 
until appointed to S.E.A.C. in August 1943. 
Major-General " Bob " Laycock, himself a 
Commando Commander, succeeded Lord 
Louis in October 1943 and remained the 
Commando chief until (he end. 

Historic ‘ Wgrmtng-Up ' Raids 
In October 1945 came the statement in 
Parliament (hat the Commandos were to be 
disbanded, and the lessons learnt were to be 
incorporated into Regular Army training. 
So at the end of (heir hvc-year life it is filling 
to look back and sec what battle honours 
they have gained, and what part they played 
in the beating of our enemies. 

On March 4, 1941 a smalt force of Com¬ 
mandos and Royal Navy raided the Lofoten 
Islands In Northern Norway. The enemy 
were surprised, and the raiders relumed to 
England without casualty, bringing with 
them 215 German prisoners and ten quis¬ 
lings. They also brought back to England 
all they could carry of a number of loyal 
Norwegians, some 300 men, who were willing 
to come here to join the Norwegian Free 
Forces. They lefi behind them many com¬ 
pletely destroyed hshoil factories that had been 
producing valuable goods for Germany ; 
eleven German ships were sunk, totalling 
18,000 tons, and food and clothes were left 
with the Norwegian population. (See pages 
286 and 287, Vol. 4). 

'T'lif.N on Dec. 27, 194!, the Lofoten Isles 
were again visited, and damage was 
again done to wireless Installations, German 
oil storage units and shipping. At the same 
time as this second Lofoten raid, another 
Combined Operation was in progress a few 
hundred miles farther touth. at Vaagso. 
There the Commandos, with Royal Naval 
and Royal Air Force support, destroyed the 
German garrison, killing 120 of them and 
bringing back 95 prisoners, together with 
some more Norwegian quislings. Enemy 
shipping was sunk and coastal defence guns 
destroyed. (See pages 430 and 431, Vol. 5). 

Three months later, on March 27-28, 1942, 
the Commandos were again on the olTensive, 
this time on the West Coast of France, in the 
mcmordble attack on St. Nazaire. where the 
large dry dock capable of housing the German 
battleship Tirpit/ was destroyed. (See pages 
627 and 669, Vol. S>. On August 19 came 
the historic raid on Dieppe, where Canadians 
joined forces with the Commandos to pierce 
the strong ^rman defences. Against almost 
overwhelming odds, the German heavy bat- 
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teries were smashed, many of the l.uftwalTc's 
aircraft were brought down, and severe casual¬ 
ties were inflicted on the enemy in this " recon¬ 
naissance in force " from which such valuable 
information was obtained as to make possible 
(he final blow on the now strong enemy 
coastal defences. (See pages 196-199, Vol. 6). 

In the Mediterranean the Commandos were 
carrying the war into the enemy's territory. 
On Crete, in May 1941, they played their part 
in (he tragic fighting. A month later on the 
Litani River in Syrian very gallant Commando 
landed behind rhe enemy fines to draw their 
fire whilst the main forces crossed the river. 
Losses were high, but their action made it 
possible for the advance to go on. 

T'ke raid on Bardja (Libya), made in dnrk- 
ness in April 1941. produced valuable 
information ; large enemy dumps were 
blown up ; an important bridge in the Axis 
line of communications was destroyed, and 
a coastal defence battery pul out of action. 
In November of the same year, on the eve of 
General Auchinleck's attack in Libya, a 
daring raid by some 30 Commando men on 
Rommel's H.Q. was carried out from sub¬ 
marines, the landing being many miles behind 
the enemy front line. A Commando played 
an important part in the occupation o' 
Madagascar (May November 1942), though 
the operation was mainly carried out by 1 m 
R oyal Navy and (he Army. 

These are only a few of (he Commando 
actions in that difficult period when Britain 
was fast fitting herself for the whole of her 
armies to go over to the offensive again. 

In November 1942 came the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can landings in North Africa. Commandos 
were there, and as the tempo of the war in the 
Mediterranean increased (he fighting in 
Sicily and Italy saw many Green Beret 
actions. Salerno (September 1943) can be 
claimed by the Commandos as one of their 
battle honours—it was probably one of their 
finest actions in the war. Fighting for eleven 
days, holding on against terrible artillery Are. 
a Commando made it possible for the main 
forces to consolidate and maintain (heir 
slender positions ashore and thus secure the 
landing. In all the subsequent Italian light¬ 
ing (he Commandos were used, finally finish¬ 
ing up with Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. 

Many visits were made across the Channel 
in preparation for the D-Day landing, and 
here the Commandos were in their element, 
landing in twos and threes on the coast of 
France to gather vitai information. 

Bitter and Costly Actions 

At long last, on June 6, 1944, the big 
day arrived, and the Allies put in their strong 
right-hand blow. Walcheren Island (Nov¬ 
ember 1944) and the Rhine crossings 
(March 1945) will go down in (he history of 
the Commandos—both very bitter and costly 
actions but invaluable in their aid to the main 
Allied advance towards Berlin. 

Commando history cannot be completed 
without recording their patt in the Far East. 
In the Burma jungle a Commando Brigade 
saw perhaps the toughest and most desperate 
fighting in the whole War. calling for endur¬ 
ance of the highest order. 

Almost from the beginning our enemies 
realiTcd the Commandos' potential, and 
feared them. An order was given by the 
German High Command in 1942 that all 
Commandos were to be shot if captured. 
Too many very gallant men paid this price 
at the hands of the Gestapo. 

Raised, as they were, in the dark days of 
1940, they were given a role to play—and 
play it they did. Their casualties were high, 
their actions costly in men and materials ; bui 
their part in the long years of the War will not 
be forgotten. 
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T he iiH]jiry into 
ihe circum¬ 
stances of the 
escape of Lieulenant- 
General Gordon 
Bwnett, C.B., D.S.O., C.-in-C. of the 
Ausiniian Forces, from Singapore in Feb¬ 
ruary 1942 revives memories of what, at the 
.imc, to many seemed an incomprehcnsibic 
and humiliating disaster. Incidentally, the 
evidence given at the inquiry brinp out how 
' ittcriy the troops fell the inevitability of 
surrender. There can be little doubt that if 
any good purpose would have been served 
and they had been called on to do so they 
would willingly have fought to the last man. 

Units, exhausted and depleted in a long 
'ighting retreat, continued to resist stubbornly 
when the situation had become hopeiess. The 
Australians who met the initial landing m 
the mangrove swamps at the north-west 
'omer oi the island though compelled to 
ill bade never lost their cohesion. Despite 
continuous air attack the conduct of the 
troops in the final stages was in general 
satisfactory; and discipline was well main¬ 
tained. 'Hicre can be no doubt that it was 
not through fear that the troops would crack 


Last A/oments atSJn^apore 


that Lieutenant-General A. E. Pcrcival, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C., C.O.C. Malaya, decided 
to surrender, but rather to avoid what had 
evidently berame useless bloodshed, and in 
consideration for the desperate plight of the 
civil population owing to water shortage. 
CURRENDER of the Fortress Came 
^ as Desperate Shock to the Nation 
That rccrimirtations and criticisms, some 
probably justified, should have been provoked 
by the surrender of so important a place and 
of so many men was to be expected. But 
now that we have recovered from the shock, 
sympathy for the commander who had to 
make the decision and for the troops whose 
efforts had proved in vain is surely more 
fitting. Perhaps those who most deserve 
sympathy are the troops who were landed as 
reinforcements at the last moment, only to 
find themsclve.s committed to the miseries of 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camps without hav¬ 
ing had an opportunity to prove (heir metal 
Whether these last-minute reinforcements 
should have been landed when the situation 
had become so hopeless may be open to 
question. Ijtndcd after a long sea voyage 
into totally strange surroundings they could 
in any cuse have been of little immediate 
value. Possibly the need to release shipping 
in which to evacuate women and children 
was the reason for a measure which only 
added to the scale of the disaster. The sur¬ 
render came as a desperate shock to the 
nation all the more because it was popularly 
believed that Singapore had been made into 
an impre^ablc fortress. 


By MAJ.-GENERAL 
Sm CHARLES GWYNN 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 

It was known that what for peacetime were 
very large sums had been expended on it, 
but I am afraid very few cortcemed themselves 
to inquire what they had received for their 
money. It has fr^ucmly been explained 
that it was never intended nor practicable 
to create a fortress in the full sense but only a 
first-class, strongly armed naval base. 
Actually, we learned in the course of the War 
that no fortress cun be made impregnable 
when subjected to attack by the full power 
of modern weapons. 

The fall pf Singapore should mainly be 
attributed to the inability of the Royal Navy 
and our field army in Malaya to prevent 
the enemy closing on to it and not to the lack 
of fortifications on the land side. However 
strong those defences might have been made 


they would have served only to delay and 
not to avert the final disaster in the strategic 
conditions that had arisen as a consequence 
of the war with Germany. In view of those 
conditions it is very doubtful whether from 
the outset of the war with Japan it would have 
tmn practicable to avert the disaster unless 
Japan hud displayed an ineptitude and weak¬ 
ness which we had no right lo expect. As 
misapprehensions still picvail It may be 
worth while to review, with special reference 
to Singapore, the strategic aspects of our 
imperial defence problems. 

Obviously our resources in peace, and even 
when our armed forces arc expanded in war, 
are insufficteni permanently to provide 
adequate forces for the defence of our 
outlying possessions and interests. Wc 
depend primarily on the Royal Navy re¬ 
taining control of sea communications to 
admit of the reinrorcemeni of threatened 
points, and secondly on reserves held at 
suitable points for reinforcement. 

\ViTH the rise of Japan as a powerful and 
potentially hostile naval power equili¬ 
brium in Eastern waters demanded the 
presence of a powerful British fleet. But a 
modern powerful fleet cannot operate or be 
maintained without a first-class base, hence 
the Singapore base. But the main British fleet 
had for a number of reasons to be stationed 
in the West, and for financial and political 
reasons was not maintained at sufficient 
strength to provide a detachment of really 
adequate si« peimanenily in the Far E.nst. 


It had tbcrclore to 
be assumed that in 
times of crisis a large 
part of the Fleet 
would be dispatched 
to the East, arriving there in about i6 
days. During that period the Japanese, 
in temporary command of the sea. might 
attempt to destroy the installations of the 
base by bombardment or by raiding-parties 
landed on the island. Powerful coa.st 
artillery guns were therefore mounted to keep 
hostile ships at a distance, and a small 
infantry garrison was maintained to deal 
with raids. A small R.A.F. detachment 
also was stationed at (he base. It was 
realized that during the J^day period the 
enemy might also land a force on the main¬ 
land of the peninsula, but owing to the lime 
factor it was assumed that the landing would 
not be in great strength or be effected at any 
great distance from the base. 

V^HY Japan Was Able to Exploit 
’’ Fully Her Superior Air Power 

It was, however, essential to prevent such 
a force advancing lo within artillery range 
of the naval dockyard or establishing air¬ 
fields from which it could be bombed. For 
this, a mobile field force was required to be 
formed from reinforcements provided by 
India. To have constructed an elaborate 
defence works on the landward side of the 
island would have given no protection to Ihe 
dockyard, and a Maginot Line on the main¬ 
land at a auflkient distance would have not 
only been very costly but would have lied a 
large force to immobile defence. Moreover, 
it would not have eliminated air attack. 

Such were the premises on which the 
defence scheme or Sing.iporc was based, 
and they were falsified by the collapse of 
France. The main Fleet could not leave 
western waters, and the belated dispatch 
of H.M.S. Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
was probably only intended to be a deterrent 
measure, taking account of the strained 
relations between the U.S.A. and Japan. 
After the Pearl Harbour disaster their 
strategic value was immensely reduced. Rein¬ 
forcements were sent from India and Aus¬ 
tralia, but since both these countries had 
already sent contingents to the Middle East 
they could not contribute a force strong 
enough to meet the new situation. For 
Japan, having established herself in Indo¬ 
china and Siam, could now invade Malaya 
by land and sea. With no prospect of a 
British fleet arriving she was not hampered 
by the time factor, and she could fully 
ixploii her superior air power. 

Tn these circumstances the newly-formed 
^ British field army had to be deployed 
on the Siamese frontier and to cover a 
probable landing, Numerically, the force 
available was too small for the task and the 
troops were not trained in Jungle fighting, 
nor was their equipment up to requir^ 
standards. Manoeuvred out of one position 
after another, tactically in jungle fighting 
and strategically by landings in their rear, 
retreat was unavoidable. How serious the 
situation was from the outset may not have 
been fully realized, for it had been expected 
that (he jungle would favour defence. The 
general public, buoyed up by belief in the 
impregnability of Singapore, and perhaps 
misled by over-sanguine communiques, had 
certainly little warning of the approaching 
catastrophe which neither the most forceful 
leadership nor the strongest defences on the 
island could have for long averted. 

Mr. Churchill at the time wisely refused 
to set up a Commission of Inquiry into Ihe 
Singapore disaster ; but his speech delivered 
in secret session of Parliament nine weeks 
aRer Ihe event had unmistakable implications. 
Us publication would seem to demand an 
inquiry now, not to search for scapegoats but 
in justice to many brave men and for public 
enlighienmmt in strategic matters. 
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h'ow the Royal Oak" Was Sank 

1 ^ ^ Aft« K»»l f'KAcayl 4kj>lk 


O N October 14. 1939. at 1.30 a.m 
H.M.S. Royal Oak. a battleship 
of 29,liO tons, wearing the flag of 
Rear-Admiral H. E. C. Blagrove, was sunk 
in Scapa Flow with the loss of two-thirds 
of her officers and men. It afterwards proved 
that she had been torpedoed by a German 
submarine which had contrived to enter the 
sheltered anchorage, supposed to be im¬ 
penetrable. Not only was this the first 
British capital ship to be lost in the Second 
Great War, but the circumstances of the 
disaster enabled the enemy to exploit its 
propaganda value to the fullest estent. 
(Sa: pages 244, 231. 344. Vol. 1.) 

No clear official explanation has ever been 
furaished of the circumsurtces in which the 
U-boat was able to reach the spot undetected 
and to escape again. As described in Parlia¬ 
ment four ^ys later by Mr. Churchill <ihen 
First Lord of the Admiralty), a grtod deal of 
mystery appeared to surround the operation. 
When the first explosion occurred, in the 
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He added that a court of inquiry was being 
held into the whole matter. 

Simultaneously with the First Lord's 
announcement came a German account of 
the affuir. It slated that a submarine com¬ 
manded by Kapitanleutnant (Lieutenant) 
Prien had reiurrted to her base after entering 
Scapa Flow and torpedoing two British ships. 
As Prien would have had only hurried 
glimpses of the scene this belief may well 
have bwn a genuine one. though his sug¬ 
gestion that the other ship was H.M.S. 
Repulse was probably an official embroidery 
of his report. His own broadcast story said ; 

" It was quite a job to smuggle ourselves into 
Scapa Flow Uirough all the British deiencts. I 
saw two British waisbips to the oertii of me, and 
discharged torpedoes at them twice. I then turned 
and left the harbour, as I did rwt want to be 
captured. As I was leaving I beard eaploaiotks 
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forward (»n of the ship, the idea of a tor¬ 
pedo being responsible was never enter¬ 
tained. Instead, it was imagined that defective 
ammunition must have detonated, this having 
btwn responsible for the destruction of the 
battleship Vanguard in Scapa Flow on July 
9. 1917. Steps were at once taken to flood 
all magarJnes in the vicinity, while the captain, 
accompanied by Rear-Admiral Blagrove and 
other officers, proceeded forward to in¬ 
vestigate the cause of the trouble. 

Tt was now, 20 minutes after the first 
^ muffied explosion, that the submarine 
fired a second salvo of torpedoes, three or 
four of which hit. The Royal Oak capsized 
and sank almost immediately, and the loss 
of life was increased by the spreading around 
of oil fuel, which smothered swimmers. 
Out of some 1,200 on board only 414 were 
saved, the admiral being one of those lost. 

To quote Mr. Churchill's words, “ When 
we consider that during the whole course of 
the last War (1914-18), the anchorage was 
found to be immune from such attacks on 
account of the obstacles imposed by the 
currents and the net barragM, this entry 
by a U-boat must be considered as a remark¬ 
able exploit of professional skill and daring." 


and saw a column of water rising by the British 
ship farthest to the northward.'' (This would 
cerrespoad to ^ position of the Royal Oak.) 

Lieutenant Prien was sent by air to Berlin, 
where he was received by Hiller and decorated 
with the Iron Cros.s. At a later date he appears 
to have been advanced to the rank of Kor- 
vetienkapildn (lieuienant-commander). 

IjrOW the Enterprising Lieutenant 
GainedScapaFlow’sOpen Water 

He ultimately lost his life in a U-boat 
which failed to return from patrol. His 
e.xploit, as a legitimate act of war, may be 
contraMed with the foul deeds of so many 
U-boat captains, who, as shown clearly by 
documents produced at the Nuremberg 
trials, did their utmost to ensure that there 
should be no survivors from merchant ships 
torpedoed without warning. 

Naturally the Germans allowed no indica¬ 
tion to given of the route taken by Prien'a 
submarine in entering and leaving Scapa 
Flow. It was almost certain that it could not 
have been through any of the three main 
entrances, Hoxa and Swiiha Sound on the 
south, Hoy Sound on the west. All three 
of thex enirancvs were not only well patrolled 
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but closed by nets, with gates which were 
opened only when required to perinic ships 
to enter or leave. 

This left only ihe narrow, sitallow and 
tortuous entrances on the eastern side of the 
Flow to be considered. One alone of these 
was in any sense a practical possibility : 
this was Holm Sound, to the northward of 
the island of Burray. Across it lie two smaller 
islands, between which during the First Great 
War were sunk a number or merchant Ships 
so arranged as to make the passage im¬ 
pervious to a submarine. 

After 1919 these blockships were raised 
and sold for Krap, but it was understood 
that arrangements had been made for them 
to be replaced in emergency, h is not known 
when (his was done, and no official announce¬ 
ment has ever been made on the subject. 
It seems highly probable, however, that the 
work of blocking the cbwnels had not been 
completed on Onober 14. 1939, so that the 
enterprising Lieutenant Prien was able to 
nose his way through Holm Sound and 
emerge unol^rved in the open water of 
Scapa Flow. He cannot have had an easy 
passage, for the currents in Holm Sound are 
very strong, and the most careful navigation 
must have been required to gel through with¬ 
out running aground. This view agrees with 
that which has been expres.xed by experienced 
British submarine officers. 

17LECTRICALLY Exploded Mines Blew 

^ the Submerine UB ii6 to Pieces 

In 1914 there was no such unanimity on 
Ihe subject of the possibility of entering ; 
on October 17 of that year—25 yean orior 
to the toss of the Royal Oak—a gerteral alarm 
was sounded following a report that an enemy 
submarine had been spott^ inside (he Pow. 
Guns were hred, desiroyen zigzagged around 
at high speed, and the entire Grand Fleet 

e ut to sea in haste in case the report might 
e well-founded. There could hardly have 
bwn a more complete contrast with the 
perplexity of everyone on board the Royal 
Oak when the first torpedo struck. 

Actually no U-boat ever got into Scapa 
Flow during 1914-18. Only one desperate 
attempt was made to penetrate the defences, 
and the issue of that enterprise tended to 
strengthen the belief that they were im¬ 
pregnable. This incident occurred on 
October 28, 1918, when the greater part of 
the Gemnan Fleet was already in a state of 
mutiny prior to the Armistice. 

T TB 116, with a volunteer complement of 
^ officers, set off from Wilhclmshavcn 
with the object of carrying out a last attack 
on the Grand Fleet, which it was supposed 
lay in Scapa Flow, though actually it was 
in the Firth of Forth. Unlike Prien, the 
captain of UB 116 (Emsmann) regarded 
Holm Sound as loo difficult to attempt, and 
made his approach by the widest and most 
direct route through Hoxa Sound. The 
submarine was duly located on the screen 
connected with the controlled minefield 
forming part of the Hoxa defences, and as 
soon as she was well over the mittes they 
were eiccirically exploded and the submarine 
was blown to pieces. 

Now that the War is over there seems no 
reason why a full official account of the 
circurosiaiKes in which the Royal Oak was 
sunk should not be published. If, as seems 
probable, there was needless delay in placing 
blockships in Holm Sound, thus allowing 
the U-boat to get through, it is time this 
fact was admill^. It may be assumed that 
any who may have been adjudged to Marne 
in the matter have long ago been dealt with 
suitably, and the fact could be stated without 
names being mentioned. 





Unicorn Home With Food-Gifts From Australia 
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V-Force Acted as the Fourteenth Army’s Eyes 


Many Burmeje trib«»iTieo had never seen a white man, yet in their thousands they flocked as 
volunteers to V-Force to fight the Japs- an enemy they had never seen. The dramatic story of 
this Force, which remained secret until December 1945, is told in Dus arDcte specially written lor 
" The War Utualrated ” by one of its leaders, ANTHONY IRWIN, author of "Burmese Outpost." 



T-roRCE ! What on earth's ihal?" 
Y' ] can't begin to count the number 
” of limes that question has been put 
to me. "V Force! What was it?" In 
short, it was a private Army formed in 
April 1942 when the Jap seemed certain to 
push, from his newly-conquered possessions 
in Burma, over the Indo-Burma frontier into 
India proper. Its name is derived from Che 
Roman figure V (five). 

It was a partisan force, led by British 
Army oiTicers and local planters, policemen, 
forest ofticers or the like. The rank and file 
were oil Burmese. Many tribes were repre¬ 
sented, for the country in which this Force 
operated stretched from the China border 
down to the Bay of Bengal, BOO miles as the 
crow flics. Though some of those tribesmen 
arc known 10 a few Englishmen, others have 
never been heard of. 

We had Nagas from east of Assam, 
Karens from just east of the Yoraa country. 
Lushais and Chins. Kachins and Mughs. 
Maraughsand Khumis, Musselman Arakanesc 
from east of Bengal: too many to enumerate 
in full. There were tens of tribes and lens 
of thousands of volunteers. Many of these 
people had never seen a white man, some 
had never heard of one, few had ever seen a 
modern rifle or thought possible the existence 
of the aeroplane. Yet, when we called upon 
them to turn out from their homes and fight 
an enemy they had never seen, they came 
willingly and fought with skill and daring. 

Spy Service in Dense Jungles 

The original plan for this Force was that 
in the event of an invasion of India from 
Burma, parlies of patriots should slay in the 
hills with their while officers and harry the 
Japs until fresh forces from overseas could 
drive the invaders back the way they had 
come. Fortunately, the Jap failM to cross 
the vast jungle frontier that separates India 
and Burma, in any strength, and so other 
work was found for us. 

One of the most important of these tasks 
was to act as eyes to the !4lh Army. In 
that thick jungle country a man cannot 
see more than ten yards; tracks are strange 
to him i maps are faulty ; the aircraft cannot 
pick out the hiding enemy as it can in the 
West; for both sides movement behind 
the lines is made secret by the very 
thickness of the jungle. A commander 
cannot fight his troops cffickmly unless he 
has full knowledge of the movements and 
dispositions of his enemy. That was where 
we came in. With our partisans we would 
pin-point Jap positions, note his movements 
and inform our Army Commanders. 

To do this wc had whai really boiled down 
to a glorifi^ spy service: thousands of agents 
spread over (he whole vast area occupied 
the enemy. They lived in his villages, 
even in his camps, .ncting as his coolies or 
contractors, some filling important posts 
for him, such as magistrates or police chiefs 
dr headmen of townships. These agents 
would send back their infarmaiion to their 
British commander, who lived on some 
lonely hill in the wild jungle ahead of our 
Army and often behind the enemy's lines. 
These mes.sages would come (o us by hun¬ 
dreds of queer routes. Sometimes a man 
would walk into a camp and throw a bamboo 
stick through the doorway of my hut and 
pass on without a word. 

When that stick was broken open a message 
would be found. Sometimes messages came 
wrapped up in a cigaielte. or inside a melon. 
One over zealous runner brought one to me 


in his mouth. He had travelled many miles 
over impossible country and was so dead 
beat when he arrived (hat in his excitement 
he swallowed the message as he staggered 
into my hut. He returned to his agent that 
night, and within 48 hours was back with a 
copy of the message. 

Risks these agents and messengers ran was 
enormous. If the Jap caughl one he received 
short shrift. And short shrift from a Jap is 
indc^ an unpleasant experience. One of my 
agents, a man of sixty, was caught, transltxetl 
to the ground with bayonets and, in front of 
all his village, skinned alive. Eighteen 
scouts were captured by a large patrol of 
Japs in 1943. They had been waiting for 
their officer, who had swum across the 
Chindwin to try to find the whereabouts of 
the Jap Corps H.Q. When he returned he 


■ URMESe SCOUT U AUNO. whoia tribe, 
ih* Khumi, livM to tH« north of Ar4kaA. 
Ho h«d tix to hU crodit whHo 

lorvihs with V-Foroo. Soo alto fotint 

found that the Japs had lied each to a tree 
and castrated them. To a man they bled to 
death, a lonpsh business. 

Yes, the risks were indeed great and (he 
results of being caught unmentionable. The 
promises of reward were slim, Wc officers 
used often to protect ourselves against 
capture by strapping a grenade on to (he 
backs of our belts. Then, if the worst came 
to the worst, a sharp tug, the locking-pin 
dropped from the grenade, and we were 
safe irom immediate hell. 

T?or you to realize fully the loyalty of our 
men. here is something about the people 
I knew best. 1 worked wi(h two tritKK, 
the Musselman Arakanese and the Khumis. 
The latter come from the northern reaches 
of the Kaladan River and the former live in 
Arakan, that country which lies south and 
east of Bengal and is cut off from Burma 
proper by the Yomas, a great chain of moun¬ 
tains stretching from India down to Rangoon. 
T^cse Musselmcn are an insular people who 
live a hand-to-mouth existence. They came 
into the country 200 years ago, at the lime 
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of the decline of the Arakan Empire. They 
are (raders and cultivators. They come under 
the jurisdiction of the Burma Government 
and arc ruled by the District Officers through 
their own appointed headmen. 

When the War came to them they knew 
nothing about guns or bombs and very lilllc 
a^ul real national hate. They had not had 
a particularly lair deal from (he Burma 
Oovemment. being tucked away in a corner 
of territory geographically more in India 
than in Burma. Yet when the Jap invaded 
Arakan they fiocked to join us. 

Once in. they stood by us through every 
disaster. They watched two British offensives 
fail, and they twice saw the Jap plundering 
their homes. They hated the Jap. hated him 
far more than they loved us, and it was on 
account of that hate that they joined us and 
fought. After a lime they came to respect 
and befriend us, until at the end 1 firmly 
believe they would have followed us any¬ 
where. They were not given the chance: 
as the Army left their country and went on 
into Burma the Musselman Arakanese re¬ 
mained behind, and today i wonder whether 
they arc forgotten. 

Big Price on Officers' Head-s 

The best way to understand this extra¬ 
ordinary loyally is to realize that most ol 
the officers were "wanted” by the Jap. 
to much were they wanted that the Jap put 
a big price on our heads, money enough to 
keep a man and his family secure for many 
years. Although this was known throughout 
the length and breadth ot' Arakan, only 
three men to my knowledge tried to earn 
that reward ; and it was the three men's own 
villagers who caught them and brought them 
to us and insisted on their execution. Times 
without number we had to put ourselves 
completely in the hands of villagers, trusting 
implK'itiy in their loyalty. 

T r was not uncommon for an officer, accom- 
^ panied only by half a dozen unarmed 
scouts (perhaps, in some cases, they may 
have had one rific and a couple of 12-borc 
shot guns between them) to walk into a Jap- 
occupied township in broad daylight, go to 
the headman's house, call a conference of 
the ciders of the village, slay the night, 
sleeping peacefully, kill a couple of Jap 
sentries before breakfast and then start off 
home again. Every man and woman, and 
even the children, would know of the officer's 
presence, but not one would consider walking 
the few yards necessary to tell the Japs about 
it and earn the large reward. 

Such was their loyally, and their courage 
anil endurance kept pace with it. For three 
long years (hey faced dangers new and terrible; 
their homes were destroyed because they 
fought with us. and we did not build them 
again ; (heir country became the home of 
disease because an Army had passed that 
way, and (hough the Army brought doctors 
and medicine toih moved on with the Army 
and only the disease remained. 

Now that the War is finished and we talk 
glibly of Freedom, we must all remember 
that Bunna is a vast country comprised of 
many different tribes. If freedom is given to 
Burma it is given to the largest tribe ; that 
will not bring freedom to the millions who 
make up those other smaller and varied 
sections of the community who live amongst 
the tattered war-tom hills of the Indo-Burma 
frontier . . . and (hose were the people who 
sto^ by us and succoured us and, by their 
fortitude, saved many thousands of British 
lives. We must never forget this. 



From Burma Villages Loyal Tribesmen Rallied 



VOLUNTEERS RROM THE INDIAN AND BURHISfi BORDERS, tralnvd undvr BHtlih 9fr»««r«. pr«v«E IfiTMuabU In luldlni pAtroli and In cu^NHi 
Rlhtlni duHni ttii Burmn Cnir^lgn wt HuMulmwi ArnbaiiM* tcown 0) Ind by C«L OriHtun R«r«t«r. MX. (HgHt bidcfrouAd) w*r« nrmud 

witK l&r«vr*«Td riEM. A Nv|m nvrd« hU JApanMV prUonvr (Ij. Another N*|* PCtvd w Intvrprvtur (1). Anthony Irwin (4. oxtfomo lofU with 
bit ArokonoM tcouct •« V^forco H.^ ■! Tswni Bo&nr. PAGE nno ** And i J*Am dtAitint* 4i' ( liOf. It. /. M 4 -' i.7t. nrli<f 




Victory and Defeat in Moscow’s Hall of Banners 



IN THE ECO AEMY riUSEUM|AT MOSCOW ch« 

victorious Soviot units sinnd oroct (!)• ofld in n conlrol pisoo 
of honour k dropod Iho bulloC'fMdtod Eonnor of Victor y lM 
UAA.E. Am wAKh Aow from tlM Gormon EoicMtot on April M, 
1941. (Soo i1(y|. PM4* Hitlor’s porionst stondord 

O) lios at tho Paso m tho podottal on vrHich tha Eannor of Vlelory 
is oahlbitod. and iiandards of sanouishod Gorman rofimonts aro 
boapod upon tho floor CS)> PAGE 690 i'koio*. I'utwial f'ttis 










Aid from Britain to Set Greece on Her Feet 



THKOUCH TH( fIftACUS. of Albons (I). flow U'fOAtly 
tnoollo* from Iriloto. In0i«f» troop* provMo weo w ary guard* (2). Tlia 
viiUto of Karp4AifioA It Mini r*b«illt« ot tho Anid ho«pital» Jnatollod 
by U.N.ILR.A.. Gronk nurtoi ottond tho pntlonts (9). Oo ian. U, IM4. aa 
AufIP'Craob aaroofoont wai «^fn«d by Hr. ftavln, trltUh Faralfn 
Socrotary <4. rlfbc). and M.Tioudoro*. VIcO'Frotidoot of tho Crook Coun^l 
of Minittort, wforoby Britain providoi troditof ilt.MO.idi for tho ttaUii* 
aatior of Crock cyrronoy. PAGE 65 1 t* . >;n'rw A* \n 
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THIS 1$ HOW AMERICA CAME 
INTO THE WAR 

THftSE-WOKO Mntencfl r»di044 from Tokro on 
Doe. S—** Climb Mount Niitakn "^auocbod.tko 
)a0OA«i« ticack on N»rl Horbour on Doe. 7. 
^nformidon c4 (he exact s*(nal which breufhc (ho 
United Sueoi <neo rho war wa« reeotvod a( Waaninften 
on Nov. 16. I^S, from Can. MacArthor. Allied Supremo 
boat, Grasshopper, evacuating a mixed commander, a Daily Toio|r»ph<orro«pon4oet reporud. 

battalion oT Royal Marines and Argyll and from captured doeumenc« and the 4 netC^eninc of the 

Suihcriand Highlanders from Singa^re he 

had fought back at waves of aiiacking ter.hi.t.Kk, 

Japanese bomben»- He saw the Dragonfly, a wh*ie the japanoet Fie«e wu wafcini co atrike. about 

sistership sunk and I he Crass hopper, a blazing 1.000 mllea from Hawaii, it waj kopt informed of tho 

wreck, beached on an uninhabited island. “ cMr.;’oi.” HS'ni: 

Eventually he reached Sumatra. Chief ivi»-i com««-ci,iK.ti©n. 

Petty OfTK-er Verrion w«. his inyaiuabte 

companion on ihejouiney. I.ieutcnani horMS t^hich included two bMiicsMpi. two 


H.M.S. STRONGHOLD, whoao 4ooo«'M« flfM with tM Joponooo «rolMo Mays and two ether 
werahipo oerly in IS42 \t dooeribod in this pe|0. Compfoted In IN 9, thO he4 e dfoplecomont of 
SSS ton* eed oerrlod e complement of YS. PMo, Wnght end 



3RANO WORK OF ALLIED OFFICERS IN SIAM 

■ Siamese Resisunce Movement owed The Resistance Movement risked their lives army and distribute arms, were often on the 
much to British officers who were first continually in order to organize, arm and tram run <»'^'"8 

sent into Siam secretly early in 1945- their forces for the day when they hoped th^ never slackened their efforts lohunt dwn the 
e officers of the British Army had would be able to strike at the Japanese. That X5^ 

in the previous year, for the Free day never came, for Japan surrendered first, movement. It would b«ome known in a 
e in ihe^Unitcd States and Briuin The Siamese had not risen earlier because village or Muntry town ^a( a certain painot 
dated their allegiance to the Allies as they received orders from outside that they *« 

t the Japanese occupied their country were not to strike except m co-ordination him secretly ^ .^^,1 

opening attack in December 1941. with the general Allied strategic plan. for tmimng.^I^n ones^nd^t^^.he^^^ would 

jungle and moumains. 

Jips Became 

In to 

ance provided an espionage system which gave 

. aV the Allies information enormous 

troop movements and concentrations. Secretly 
t ^leading supporting the movement were 

ijC^ i£ many the highest 

sff police leaders Siam. As the movement 

' « ' t v Japanese became suspicious, and 

their commander in Bangkok issued a public 
statement June he krtew 

\ about the existence of .secret 

B^^HF V for men arsd arms in the added 

F 7 that it was about time the Siamese became 

^ more co-operative. 

'I'Hivdid—but not with the Japanese. They 
^ were put to the tcsi, for they had to stay 
^B|^Br underground, often retreating, and wait for 

A ^ rising. They their 

\ j orders,withtheresuItthalwhentbeWarended 

provided a first-rate organization for 

*4 ' helping Allied prisoners who were 

’ * Ic release in their 

^ Some British officers sent lead the 

JK-'Vw^ I Resistance owe their lives to the Siamese 

^ who. instead them over to the 

Japanese, gave them shelter. Thus they 
operated the underground 

MAN RADAR WAS OEfiATeD SY ■ TINSEL '—•lumlnlumfeil .trip, |hn«wn,l,»u " ehiil ”1 in all parts of Siam, and at the liw Of the 

drspp^ by tb* R.A.F. In IMl. whicb rpa^tMl •namy radar .iiaal. and lara tha Impranlpn *f surrender they had established UlCmselveS 

arnva aircrafl appraachint tram dlltarant difactlsna A. ahawn iMra, tha pa^aW af tinaal. actually in Bangkok— in the shadow of ihc 

aialthlng 1 a,., wera ralaaaad by lha airman'ram a ipaclal tbatn in tba plana a ^lo m^, |__-_™ .e,h Armv't HO 

ilrlpa braabint away and •vttaring down indapandantly. PAGE 652 J‘*«i> Ki>$feH4 Japanese lotn Army S n.LJ- 
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DROPPED BT FARACHUTEf aSfboen* Nfaboatt aivad tba 

live* of many aiv <r«w« during tba War. Equipped with mast 
and sail and 4>h.p. angina, first-aid outfit, rations, spara 
ctaiMng. water purifying units, and othtr ossentials. each boat 
is wenderfully sampact. Hare ts ena of the Aoyal Navy's 
airbaraa lifsbaate In action. A Barrucuda |J) has rafaaiad 
Its craft which, borna by threa parachutat ()} datcands upon 
tha sa^ Tha ditchad airman have clamfaarad aboard and 
hoisted the sail <J). $aa also page 4 ; and 731, Vol. A 


Secrets of the navy’s parachute Lifeboat 


A n airborne lifeboat which could be 
dropped from a large bomber, yet 
' comptict enough 10 be carried in (he 
tuipedu-bay of a shipbornc plane and 
strong enough to withstand heavy weather, 
w.ts tried out in the Solent by naval and civil 
technicians nf ih; Royal Naval Safety Equip¬ 
ment School. It was dropped on three 
parachutes by a Barracuda aircraft from a 
height of 700 ft. As it landed on the water 
three men. who had been standing by in a 
rubber dinghy, clambered on board, and 
within a few minutes were sailing smartly 
towards the harbour. 

It is “bombed up" in the aerial torpedo 
buy of the aircraft. During its descent three 
rockets were tired electrically—one carrying 
out a sea anchor to keep the boat's head to 
wind, the other two on cither beam carrying 
l?0 yards of buoyant line for the rescued men 
toseiuund thus haul themselves into the boat. 


The lifeboat. 17 ft. 9 ins. long, and with 
full equipment weighing 1,200 lb., is built 
of two mahogany skins supported by linseed 
oil-soaked fabric. It is Oiled with buoyancy 
chambers, fore and aft. which arc auto¬ 
matically inflated as (he boat leaves the 
aircraft, ensuring self-righting in ait weathers. 
In a rough sea the boat rights itself from a 
complete capsize In 12 seconds. 

Besides it.s mast and set of sails, it carries 
a 4-b.p. auxiliary engine which produces a 
speed of 41 knots over a range of 120 miles. 
Rudder, drop keel, bilge pump, rope ladders, 
oars and compass are all provided, and a 
complete survival equipment is carried in 
watertight hatches. This includes water- 
purifying units sufficient to make 45 pints, 
self-heating soup, condensed milk, ogarettes, 
flying rations, a heliograph, first-aid outtiis. 
supplies of warm clothing, and a r.idio 
transmitter with range of 200 miles. 


THE Army Camouflaged the Navy’s Ships 


1 \ the summer of 1942 the Naval aulhori- 
tics operating small ve.sscis in the 
Aegean area were concerned because 
these craft were easily spotted from the air. 
.Several of them were shot im. and it was 
thought desirable that camouflugc should be 
used to make ihtm less conspicuous. The 
shi{)s were being operated from the coast 
of Syria and the l.ebanorr. and so it was of 
the Army nuihorilics in this area—the 9lh 
Army- that a Naval officer one day asked 
for help. The Camouflage Branch imme- 
di.itcly SCI to work, and although at that lime 


the disguise of ships was a new venture to 
them they soon evolved a suitable technique. 

Reconnaissance along the coasts of (he 
Green Islands prior to October 1943 was 
carried out by caiques—familiar craft in 
these waters, innocent in appearance, und 
used principally for fishing purposes. It was 
possible for them to mingle with other 
caiques, and to go into ordinary fishing areas 
and harbours without attracting ailcniion. 
Their movements, however, were limited, 
for. If they went into areas not usu.illy 
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frequented by such craft, they became con¬ 
spicuous. In sueh circumstances, movement 
by caique hud to be by night. 

If, however, day movement became neces¬ 
sary, the cr.ift relied upon the disguise 
inherent in its design, to deceive (he enemy. 
Bcnhlng along the shores of enemy territory 
hud to be done by skilful siting of the craft, 
and as far away as possible from habitation. 
It was soon realized that if special camouflage 
could be used, giving concealment from the 
ground and the air, reconnaissance could be 
extended (0 more dangerous waters 

l^xemivifsis were carried out along the 
coast of the Lebanon, and a camouflage 
factory was set up at Tripoli to manufacture 
the equipment necessan'. Having prepared 
some trial nets, cumounage officers went up 
the coast in u vessel 33 ft. long anJ having 
a crew of eight. The plan was to take the 
VCS.SCI out to an island and conceal it by a 
given lime, when it could be observed and 
photographed from the air. Unfortunately, 
the vessel's engine broke down and the 
craft had to pul into the nearest port. 

A messsage was sent to (he aircraft, and 
although only half an hour was allowed for 
concealment, and despite the fact that (he 
ship's captain could not spemi lime finding 
the most suitable anchorage, the ship was 
effectually concealed. The plane had on 
board a pilot and (wo observers, all of whom 
knew ilie size and shape of the ship and its 
approxjm.mc location, but they could not 
find it. When the result of the experiment 
wete shown to the Naval authorities they 
decided to adopt it. Because these methods 
were probably being used In Japanese waters 
(he storv could not be told unlit recently. 



First United Nations Assembly Gets to Work 

It was not to be expected that the Asiembljr comprising delegates (ram 51 nations meeting in 
London to decide the (ate of the world would be altogether free ol "growing pains." Tough 
problems were early presented, as reeealed by this account, specially written lor " The VTu 
Illustrated " by an impartial obserrer, Rl/GCERO ORLANDO. See also illui. pages 655-658. 


T iir General Assembly of the United 
Nations opened its lirsi session on 
Januai> 10, 1946. the iwenty-sixih 
anniversary of the League of Nations. Kew 
were aware of the fact that the choke of this 
daiewas in itselfcontrovenial : the ditfcrcnce 
between two schools of thought could already 
be noticed during the preparatory work. 

One school of thought, in line with the 
reformist tradition of the Wert, maintained 
that errors in the past would not justify 4 
complete break with the Geneva tradition. The 
other school, revolutionary and supporied 
by Kaslern Europe, believed that the best way 
of avoiding past errors was to deny the past 
and break with it. This revolutionary thesis 
prevailed in the clash over (he most imponuni 
organizational problem—whcihcr the per¬ 
manent home for the United Nations organi¬ 
zation should be in Europe or in America. 
And it wns clearly stated in the Executive of 
the Preparatory Commission by the Soviet 
delegate, Andrei Gromyko, that "The oW 
world has had it once, and it is lime for 
ilvs New World to have it.” 

However, one of ihe convinced supporters 
of the Western school, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister Paul Henri Spaak. was e.xpecied to 
be unanimously elected President of the first 
session of the General Assembly. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, welcomed the 
.AssemMy in London with a speech that 
deHncd the aims of the new organization as 
"not just the negation of wur. hut the 
creation of a world of security and freedom." 
Then the deputy leader of the Soviet delega¬ 
tion unexpMiedIv proposed as president 
Mr. Trygve Lie, E'oreign .Minister of Norway. 
But Mr. Spaak was elected by 28 voles to 23. 

Naturally the Soviet mow, which had 
caused a division in the Assembly on (he 
very day of its inauguration, was widely 
discussed. One of the most frequent com¬ 
ments heard was that Moscow was attempting 
to separate the Scandinavian countries from 
what the Soviet Press calls "the Western 
bloc." Others expressed the bcltcf that the 
U.S.S.R. opposed Spaak because he is u 
typical representative of the Geneva tradition. 

Most Powerful Dody in History 

Tension slackened when it came to the 
election of the six non-iKrinuncnt members 
of the Security Council and of the 18 
ntembers of tlic Economic and Social Council. 
The Security Council is the most powerful 
hotly in all history. It can settle disputes, 
decide on economic and diplomatic sanctions 
and finally on peace or war. Nothing and 
nobody outside the Council is strong enough 
to obstruct it. But, according to many 
opinions, its work can all too easily be 
hampered from within. AniiTe 27 of the 
San Francisco Charter demands that ull 
decisions, except those on matters of pro¬ 
cedure, “shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members, including the con¬ 
curring votes of the permanent members,” 
that is to say. China, France, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., and U.S.A. a provision gcner.illy 
known as “ the right of veto ” by the Big Five. 

The Security Council held its inaugural 
meeting on January 17. It was presided 
over by Mr. Makin. Australian Minister for 
the Navy. Each delegate made a speech. 
Mr, Vinwnl-.Auriol of France reminded the 
Council that exactly 75 years ago " the Ger¬ 
man Empire had been founded by Bismarck. 
We may reflect now on the fall of this empire 
of violence ; today marks in a very special 
sense the beginning of a new era of taw and 
justice among peoples and cations.” 


The General Assembly debated for several 
days the report of the Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion, and almost all delegates took this 
opponunily to reaffirm their will to co¬ 
operate loyally and make the United Nations 
a success. In opening the ^neral discussion 
on January 14 the American Secretary of 
State, Mr. F. J. Byrnes, reiterated the pledge 
given by President Truman at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference: "The responsibility of 
the great Slates is to serve and not to dominate 
the world," 

Major Anxieties of the Moment 

Speaking for Britain, Mr. Bovin laid stress 
on the importance of economic advancentent ; 
■' The social disorders rising from the War 
and the failure to satisfy the physical and 
intellectual development of mankind may 
lead to still further troubles and serious con- 
ricls. The task which thus devolves upott 
■ he Fconomic and Social Council is an ur^nt 
one and has just as great and important a 
bearing on world security and peace as the 
Security Council." Mr. Bevin also said his 
(iovcrnmcni had decided to place the man¬ 
dates in Africa, granted to her by the League 
of Nations, under the trusteeship system. 

T he Soviet delegate, Mr. Gromyko, urged 
the “ decisive rejection of voices speaking of 
the Charter as already obsolete and needing 
revision." He uttered a w.irnirig : “The 
organization of the United Nations was born 
as a result of bloody battles against Fascism. 
It would, however, be a mistake to consider 
that military victory over Fascism removes 
ihe necessity for the further persistent stru^le 
fur tile eradication and complete liquidation 
of Nazi-Fascism which still remains.” 

The Persian delegate, Seyed Hassan 
Taqizadeh. sounded a note of immediate 
concern : " We wished that, like many other 
fellow-members, we were attending this 
Assembly free from major anxieties. But we 
can hardly refrain from referring to the very 
disturbing situation prevailing in Persia. Wc 
must reserve our right to bring the question 
before the Assembly.” 

Many a delegate, and above all the Ameri¬ 
can Secretary of State, had expressed the 
desire “ to avoid casting excessive burdens 
upon the new institutions, especially in their 
infatvey." However, Ihe Persian speech was 
soon followed by a formal request of the 
delegation that " interference of the Soviet 
Union in the internal affairs of Persia should 
be brought to the attention of Ihe Security 
Council. ' Not wanting to appear as ihe only 
defendants before the new organiraiion. the 
Russian, followied by (he Ukrainian delega¬ 
tion. asked for inquiries into the presence of 
British troops in Greece and Indonesia. 

'T'mus the Security Council, less th.sn a fort- 
night nficr Us inauguration, was facing 
three extremely serious problems. Before 
meeting for.(he second time on January 25, 
the President of the Security Council received 
a letter from the leader of the Soviet delega¬ 
tion, M>. Andrei Vyshinsky, who had just 
arrived in London, stating that the Persian 
allegation was " incontradiction with reality.” 
The letter quoted former Persian statements, 
acknowledging the legality of Soviet activities 
in Persia, and concluded. "The Soviet 
delegation regards the appeal of the Persian 
delegation to the Security Council as w ithout 
any foundation, and is categorically opposed 
to the consideration of the mentioned appeal.” 

The most dminaiic meeting, so far. in the 
life of the organization then followed, 
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Near Mr. Vyshinsky sat Mr. Bevin. who 
opposed the Soviet proposal to exclude the 
Persian issue from discussion, with the words. 
" I am very anxious that complainants should 
be heard by the Council, whoever they may 
be." Then, rather out of order, he went on 
to tackle also the Greek and Indonesian 
Questions : " In the case of Greece, I shall 
offer no objections to the fullest investigation 
and discus-sion. Indonesia is primarily n 
matter for the Dutch Government,” Mr. 
van KIcffens, representative of the Nether¬ 
lands, also agreed that his Government had 
no objection to an investigation. 

VIr. Edward Sietlinius. Jnr. (the American 
representative on the Security Council and 
leader of the U.S. delegation after Mr. 
Byrnes' departure for Washington on Janu¬ 
ary 24), submitted that the correspondence 
from the delegations of Persia, Soviet Union 
and Ukraine should be listed on the agenda 
of the ^'urity Council for consideration, 
l urther debate foltowesl. Mr. Vyshinsky 
assuming that to examine a complaint should 
not necessarily mean it to be "considered.” 
Mr. Bevin objected : " 1 do not want the 
situation to arise that after going through all 
the performance of hearing (Ik case, somebody 
says that the Council cannot discuss it." 

The Big Problem of Trusteeship 

The President answered that it was up to 
the Courtcil itself, at its next meeting on 
January 28, "to determine just how it shall 
(real this particular subject, and by its own 
resolution it will be able to proceed as it will 
wish to the consideration of these subjects." 

On January 28 the Persian delegate. Mr. 
Taqi/adeh, was admitted to the Security 
Council. He stated that his Government was 
prepared to negotiate with Moscow, but under 
the supervision of the Security Council. Tlic 
Soviet delegate, Mr. Vyshinsky, on the same 
day and again at the meeting of January 30, 
agreed to negotiate but opposed the Iasi 
Persian demand asking for the removal of the 
question from the Council's agenda. After 
four hours’ spirited debate the Council 
unanimouslyapproved a proposal by Mr. Bev in 
that direct negotiations between the two 
parties be started, both of them being re¬ 
quested to inform Ihe Council of any result 
achieved, and the Council reserving its right 
to request information at anytime. Another 
important decision reached in this initial stage 
of the United Nations’ life was the nomina¬ 
tion of the General Secretary of the organiz¬ 
ation. in the person of the Norwegian Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Trygve Lie. 

Amongst the many organizational ques¬ 
tions. the problem of trusteeship aroused 
lively discussion. The Preparatory Commis¬ 
sion recommended that “ the States adminis¬ 
tering territories under league of Nations 
mandate undertake practical steps, in concert 
with other Stales directly concerned, for 
agreements on thiC terms of trusteeship.” 
The Arab Suites want now to clarify the 
meaning of" other States directly concerned.” 
Obviously they think it should entitle them 
TO have a say in ihe thorny question of 
Palestine. South Africa claimed special 
treatment for her mandate of South-West 
Africa, as it wns one applying to the same 
territory as that of the mandatory power. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, 
representing 70,000.000 workers, asked for a 
permanent seat on the Economic and Social 
Council. While the San Francisco Charier 
does not recognize represcmatlon by any body 
but a/ai/ioM.niany delegations are sympathetic 
to the claim of the workers of the world. 




Unfamilitr to the Londcmr as to the delemtes from 51 nations were many of the national na^s above the entrance to the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on January 10, 1946: the actual San Frandsco flifs (see pa^e 52 ) were draped inside. 

“ Gathered in this andent home of litMrty and order,” lor the lirst Assembly of the United Nations Oisanizatioi^ delegates 

were determinedly approaching some of the weightiest problems this world has ever known. See also Ulus, pages 624-625. 655 
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Choice Beitceen Cife and, Beaih to be Bade— 

" Our ultimate aim," said Mr. Oement Attlee, the Prime Minister, addressing the U.N.O. on Jan. 10, " is not just the nega¬ 
tion of war but the creation of a wwld governed by justice and the moral law." On Jan. 12, votes were cast to elect the 
six non-permanent membeia of the Se^rity Council: Dr. E. N. van Kieffens, Netherlands Fweign Minister, about to 
3 place his vote in the ballot box (1). Mr. Attlee in discussion with Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary <2). 
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—By the Peopte* oXthe Wortd in Aesetnbty 

Mr. J. F. Byrnes, U.S. Secretary of State ( 3 ), addressed the delqfates on January 14 , when the U.N.O. debated the report 
of the Pr^antory Cormtussion. A Urd's-eye view of the Assembly ( 4 ): in the top left coiner b the Organization’s emblem 
of wmdd peace. Mr. C 3 einent Attlee attended a Government banqurt to the United Nations delegates in the famous Painted 

Han at the Royal Naval College, Gmenwicb ( 5 ), on January 1 $• One of Uie many Interpreten (6) at the Assembly. 6 













AUSTRALIA 


Active in. the Detihecaiions of" the 


ntiti. Barrel, B-il .-Batfar, 


Unitttl Kingdom rcpreoentativa (i), Mr. E. Bcvin, FortiKn SecRtaiy (right) Md Mr. Nod Baker, MinistertrfState. Saudi 
Arabia (2). H.R.H. the Emir Fe^. Foidga Mituster (left) and H.E. SbeSdi Kafta Wabba. Bdgiiarn O), M. Paul Henri 
Spaak, Foreign Minister and President of the AssemHy. U.S.S.R. (4). M. Andrei Gromyko, Ambassador to Washington. 
Norway (S). M. Trygve Lie, Foreign Minister. Canada (6.1. to r.), RL Hon. L.SL Laurent, AUnister of Justice, Mr. Gordon 
Griyd^ Mr. Paul Martin. Aostnlia (7, L to r.) Mr. Paul Hashick, LL-CoL W. R. Hodgson, Prof. K. H. Bailey. 
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I HAVE just read a book 
that gives a clearer, and 
1 think truer, picture of 
what war is like to the soldier 
than any I have read before. 

If the War were not over 1 should not call 
attention to The Monastery (John Lane, 
7s. 6 d.). I don't ihiok it is a book to be 
read ts^ile fighting goes on, either by the 
soldiers or by their relatives and friends at 
hoitK. It is too true—terribly, appallingly true 
of the sertsitive, the imaginative, those whose 
inlelleci revolts against the stupidity of war 
and whose nerves arc constantly flayed by its 
dirt and dullness and danger. 

The author of The Monastery, F. Majda- 
lany, is one of those. Whether he is British- 
born does not appear. He is an officer in 
an infantry regiment, artd his battalion took 
rt in the gradual and painful reduction of 
onte Cassino in the first months of 1944, 
which cost us so many lives and was such a 
wasteful delay on the road to victory. 

You will remember how some people 
became very agitated about the ancient 
buildings on the top of the hill, two thousand 
feet above the town of Cassino, which the 
Germans had turned into a sirongpoini, 
believing it could never be taken (see pages 
653. 655. Vol. 7. and 88-89, Vol. 8 ). These 
critics itwughi that we ou^t not to destroy 
a holy place just because it happened to lie 
across our road from Naples to Rome and 
bemuse some Germans were there. 1 should 
like (o make such silly sentimentalists read 
this book. I should like to have put some 
of them just where Majdalany's battalion 
was for over a month, about half-way 
between the town and the summit. 

Death in the Air All the Time 
Here, in the foremost positions, which the 
same men held for six days at a time, it was 
impossible to move by day without being 
seen by the enemy and at once bombarded. 
All the hours of daylight had to be spent 
cramped in a narrow shelter. This could be 
made comfortable with blankets, and '* a 
good proportion of the day was devoted to 
siMp. But with shells and moriar-botnbs 
sleep was seldom unbroken. All a man had 
to look forwai^ to at the end of the day was 
a meal ofhalf-warm meat pasties and another 
long ni^t of straining a<ertncss. And all 
daylight activities, whether eating or any¬ 
thing else, had to be conducted in the lying 
position." Nerve-shattering indeed ! 

When a company wa.s relieved after its six 
days, " limbs and muscles were so stiff that 
men frequently had great difficulty in march¬ 
ing out of tbeir positions." What they 
marched to was not exactly luxurious. They 
lived in what had once been shepherds' 
houses reduc^ to “ a decaying mass of 
rubble and battle wreckage." Iney shared 
these with taige numbera of ceniip^es and 
other crawling things, "which had a dis¬ 
concerting habit of dropping suddenly and 
silently from above, which made them eyen 
more unpleasant than shells. Shells are not 
Dice, but you can hear them coming." 

Then there vvas the Smell, that old familiar 
smell which “ pervades the world of the 
Infantry, which is universal and haunting, 
the smell of death." Decomposing bodies 
were all loo frequently encountered. Death 
was in the air all the time. The knowledge 
that they were being watched from enemy 
observation posts made them feel as if they 
were " being suddenly stripped of their 
clothes." They could feel the eyes watching 
them. They waited for the result of their 
teing spotted. Sometimes it came, some¬ 
times it didn't. But either way you had 
that feeling of insecurity, of hid^n peril 
lurking above you. 

In the darkness there was ** the familiar 
dread which is inseparable from nigbt-lime 
in the line. Will there be a counter-attack ? 
What's hatching in the Monastery ? " As 



Ordoal of Cassino 

A Jteyiew by 
HAMILTON FYFE 

a consequence of this jumpiness then were 
false alarms. Lights would be reported. 

Perhaps they had been there, perhaps it was 
the sentry's strairted sight which imagined 
them. " Sentries were always reporting 
lights." In any case Very li^ts were " a 
commonplace in the routine of the from line.” 

Bong attacked by night ii partienlaily un- 
octvinc bceauit you cannot teA whether there 
arc twenty of the enemy or a whole battalion. 

If two maehiDe-guns can iniilUate through 
your poaitiona and open fire from behind, the 
most dogged tempecaineat findt it bard to resist 
the imyresaion that it is lurrounded. 

Afler the report of lights comes a good 
deal of s^radic firing. " Nobody speaks, 
unless it is just to pass a message on the 
telephone or the wireless^ They just stood 
or leaned or sat motionless—and fancied 
they could tear iteir heart-beats." When 
ite firing cased off and it became clear that 
nothing out-of-tte-ordioary was to happen, 
they began to talk again. “ They made the 
rather forced little jokes which always follow 
a period of fear." 

Eifht«Hoiirs to Drcssing-Shilioii 
That is frank enough, and the author is 
not less straiahtforward in describing the 
dullness of the in-between times. " Life 
resolved itself into that deadly sameness 
which is the hardest thing of all to bear in 
war. A sustained emptiness of dull repeti¬ 
tion, relieved only by spasms of danger and 
the dread that goes with it. The same old 
thjng day afler day. The same, small dull 
things happening time after time." 

I have sensed that dreariness so often 
wten I have btMn visiting troops as a war 
reporter. They try to hide it from outsiders. 

" The chances are that a casual visitor would 
notice none ^ it. He would go away and 
say ‘ Yesterday I went to see ihe So-aod-So's 
near Cassino. They were in good heart. 

What a cheery lot they are ! Amazing how 
those chaps stick, it I But I wasn't a 
casual visitor. I was a student of war—and 
human nature. 1 knew how they felt under 
their masks of cteeriness. I have seen the 
same son of scarcely bearable boredom 
among officers at home during the past War, 

Planted in some out-of-tte-way spot, skk 
of it and themselves and one another ! 

pyrRYTHiNO needed on that slope of the 
Cassino hill had to be dragged up from 
■he town. There were streteber-bearer posts 
ali along the track at intervals of two hundred 
yards and a dressing-station at the bottom. 

Casualties were handed on from one post to 
another, but it often meant that “ a chap is 
lucky if be gels to the dressing-station within 
ci^t houis of being hit. or without being 
dropped once or twice on a wet night." If 
you weren't wounded, one of the torments 
was the scarcity of water, which had to be 
brought up like everything else. By rigorous 
rationing, half an inch of water at the bonom 
of a petrol can could be shared among three 
men for shaving. Teeth could be cleaned 
without water, " except for a few drops to 
clean the brush, and damp early morning 
grass does just as well." Shaving was con¬ 
sidered necessary ; it " works wonders with 
one's morale.” Does it in fact 7 Or is 
that merely a tradition ? The Navy does 
not always need it. Submarine crews, for 
example, do not always shave. 

Soldiers are like schoolboys in slicking 
to old formulas and habits—and in other 
ways, too. For example, a kind of game was 
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played three or four times 
a day, and a dozen limes a 
night; a sort of duel, or “ a 
lethal shooting match." First 
light mortars would g/si to 
work, with rifW ^nades. Then heavier 
mortars, then artillery. " It was really 
Just a great big game of cowboys and 
Indians, with the unfortunate diflierence that 
someone always had to die and more bad lo 
be maimed." Thus during the four and a 
half weeks that the battalion held that posi¬ 
tion on Monie Cassino, in spile of its having 
“a quiet time," over 70 officers and men 
were lost. " In any other arm of the Service 
that would be considered a lot for a period of 
' doing QoihiDg.' " 

l^Avv of those losses were among the food 
carriers. Both sides did all they could 
to kilt the men toiling up with provisioiu. 
" Above all we went for the mountain tracks 
and passes wbere we knew their ration 
parties had to walk . . . We poured shells 
all along Ite routes the Ciemum mules and 
porters had to take, for the chances are in 
this kind of battle that if you kill one man 
carrying food half a dozen men will go hunpy 
the next day." It would be hard to write 
a sentence summmg up more succinctly the 
loathsomeness, the dcvilishness of war. 

Wten relief came, the battalion marched 
down the hill and through the town " in the 
way of the Infantry, their feet scarcely 
leaving the ground, their bodies rocking 
mechankaily from side to side as if that was 
the only way they could lift their legs. You 
could see it required the Iasi ounce of their 
mental and physical energy to move their 
legs at all." Yefi^ looked as if they could 
keep on moving like that for ever. Their 
staring eyes seemed lo sec nothing. No one 
sang or whistled, hardly anyone spoke. 
“ Their clothes were torn and ragged. They 
carried their weapons every conceivable 
way they could be carried. Every Tew 
minutes they would change shouldm or 
change positions. The heavier burdens, 
like tbe Brens and the mortars, were passed 
along from one to another. Every man 
took his turn." 

Back lo the Final Assault 

The general was waiting at the junction 
of the tracks in the olive groves to watch 
his men march in. “When they came lo 
the place where the trucks were an officer 
led them off and helped them to drag tbeir 
leaden bodies into the backs of ite v^iclea, 
where they collapsed in sleep. As soon as a 
truck was filled it rumbled off down the dusty 
road, taking the sleeping men from the 
battlefield." 

At last they came to country where it was 
spring, and for ten days or so they rested. 
Then came the order lo go back. The 
division to which they belonged was to take 
part in the final assault. To picture what 
is involved when a division takes the road, 
imagine, says the author, a town of 
IJ.CXX) inbabilanis moving in its entirety to 
an area fifty or more mil« away. 

ImAcinc the town being given e few houn' 
notice to pock into torries alfits inhebitAnte, the 
contents oi all its shops ; its petr<^ etschs snd 
•U meehsnical stores and |dant; its business 
end administratirt fUes and records ; every¬ 
thing, in fact, essential to its daily ezistmet, 
Imagiire it eetting off one moming in its vebklei 
and by tbe afternoon being estabUshed in a one 
location that is only an expanse of helds : not 
only established but carrying out its nomul 
srork without anyone bavl'^g gone witbout 
a meal. That is bow it it when a diviMon moves, 

Well, that is ceruinly a bouquet for the 
Army, and one which it deserves. If we can 
harness the adminiurative ability which 
accomptishtt that miracle to the tasks of 
Peace, tackle our industrial problems with 
the same quiet orderliness and forethought, 
we can look into the future without fear. 



Keeping the Wheels of U.N.O. Smoothly Turning 
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Timber Houses From Sweden Erected in Britain 
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How Will the Ministry of Labour Find Me a Job ? 

Moal of the thouunds of tnen and women who are demobilized each week have one speeiaJ target 
in mmd a situation. Our contributor FRANK ILLINGWORTH applied to the Miniztrf of 
Labour and National ^rviee for emplopmenl ; and in this article speciaUr written for ‘ ’ The War 
Illustrated ” he explains the trstem of iob'linding and outlines its attendant problem. 


R KFTTi.FMiisT of labouF i» a mammoth 
problem. Millions of men and 
womer), uprooted from ihcir chosen 
professions, have to be guided back to 
industry along lines twisted into fantastic 
shapes by shortages of malerials. lack of 
housing and uncertain international con¬ 
ditions. Mere, an employer cannot take 
further employees until he can secure 
materials; there, a lirm can obtain the 
malerials but not the housing necessary to 
an increased staff. 

Shifts of population, transfers of indus¬ 
tries, demands for labour in unpopular 
employment the mines, ho.spicals and so 
on—Service requirements and those of 
agriculture and transport ; all these factors 
have to be fitted into the pattern of a giant 
jigsaw jumbled by six years of total war. 

The problem rests with the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service ; on the 
iimploymcni Exchanges in every little town 
throughout Britain, and on the London 
Appointments Office and (he twelve Regional 
Appointments Offices in the Provinces. It 
was to see how the organization worked that 
( went to the Resettlement Advice Service, 
and then applied to the London Appoint¬ 
ments Office for a job, following my applica¬ 
tion from section to section until at the final 
Jesk it went into a pigeon-hole. and. a tew 
days later, released a letter asking me to call 
on Messrs. $o-and-So for an interview, 

'T'nr Resettlement Advice Service is the 
^ stepping Slone from Service to civilian life. 
The Government fully realizes that men and 
women who have been in uniform for a 
number of years are out of touch with every¬ 
day affiiirs at home, and paniciilarly with 
conditions resulting from "controls.'' The 
i.nsk of the Resettlement Advice Service is to 
solve their problems, and it plays a big part 
in finding jobs for demobilized men and 
women in many different fields. 

Among those whom I joined in a well- 
furnished room was a man of thiriy-five 
who had left a business behind in 1939. 
He had no money with which to buy stock, 
he had no idea how or where to secure the 
permits necessary to rebuild a war-damaged 
.storage shed, he couldn't understand the 
controls governing sale and purchase, and 
lie had come to the Advice Service for help. 

The Crossroads in Resettlement 
"His is a common enough inquiry." an 
official said later, "but some we see aren't 
so easy to answer, though wc usually succ^. 
Yesterday, when a lad wanted to know the 
qualification.' to become a lighthouse keeper 
we found out what they were within the 
hour. And a day or so ago when two young 
c\-Servicemen asked how to start a mobile 
fish-and-cliip business wc directed them to 
a Civil Defence vehicle depot where they 
were fixed up with a van that afternoon," 
The Rescttlen'ent Advice Service is the 
crossroads in rcseiilemcni. Men whose 
questions apply to employment arc summed 
up and directed cither to Ihcir local Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges or to the Appointments 
Offices which deal exclusively with men and 
women of ihecvecuiive lype. "A man might 
have been a lorry driver in 1939," I was 
told, at the .Appointments Office. London. 
" but if Service life has developed his powers 
of leadership he comes to this Department 
for an execuiive job, and not to the ordinary 
I.8bour Exchanges. The best applicant for 
ihs job—man or woman—Is the slogan." 

I went 10 the Appointments Office at 
Tavistock Squaic, London, W.C.2, there to 


join other employment seekers in a wailing 
room with cubicles marked "Overseas," 
"Professions." etc. Here, my particulars 
were noted, and four days later 1 received a 
request to call for an interview. 

Sympatfaetic Interviewer Siuns-L'p 
The Appointments Office is divided into 
sections, each with a specific puriMse. in 
one. officers from the three Services interview 
men who, called up straight from school, 
have no civil qualifications. Othen deal 
with men with specific qualifications or 
aptitudes. The psychological aspect of inter¬ 
viewing is not overlooked. The Appoint¬ 
ments Office works on the basis that the ex¬ 
industrial supervisor, no less than the 
ex-varsity man, is fully at case only when the 
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interviewer understands his outlook. Thus, 
where possible, ex-accountants are seen by 
interviewers with some accountancy know¬ 
ledge. and pre-war works-managers arc allo¬ 
cated to interviewers who have themselves 
industrial experience. 

"Good morning ! What can wc do for 
you ? Have a cigarette ? Now, what is 
it you . . White the applicant talks, 

the interviewer sums him up and makes notes 
as to the employment he wants, his quatillca- 
tions, and the salary he needs. Is he free to 
go anywhere? Is his bearing good, and is 
he self-confident ? All this, and mitch more, 
is noted on a special fonfi, and with the 
interview ended the Appoinimcnis Office 
has a complete picture of the applicani's 
appearance, demeanour, accomplishments, 
qualifications and requirements. 
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His "case sheet" goes lo the Common 
Services Section —in effect, a sorting office. 
From here, specific professions go to the 
various placing sections, there to be entered 
on separate Registers of vacancies and 
applicants. In turn, vacancies arising in 
the Provinces converge on the London Office 
where, so that a man in Edinburgh can be 
■old of a job in Bristol, and vice versa, they 
are sorted and circulated throughout Pro¬ 
vincial Appointments Offices. 

Next, to the "Placing Section.” Here 
the unemployed (say) works-manager's par¬ 
ticulars find their way into a tray opposite 
another containing the requirements ol 
employers asking Tor works-managers. A 
cross-index system brings each to the other; 
and when the two halves more or less fit 
an interview is arranged. The system is 
well devised and is working properly. Bui 
there are snags in the matter of switching 
men from wartime to peacetime employment. 

Such is the demand for executive posts 
that the London Appointments Office Ls 
taking in thirty extra staff every week to 
handle inquiries from all over the world. 
Indeed, the Registers contain more men for 
jobs than jobs for men—7,500 applicants 
against only 4,000 situations available. 

* Further Fducatioiwl’ Schemes 

Whai are the reasons for (he gap ? Geared 
for war. industrial assembly lines have to 
slow down to a very considerable extent 
before they can be speeded up to peacetime 
requirements. Many factories, short of 
materials and still deep in re-organization to 
meet changed conditions, are not ready lo 
increase their stalf commitments. In addition, 
years of war have denied to industry the 
young men who would otherwise now be 
skilled workers, while years in the Services 
have robbed thousands of oncc-skillcd 
workers of their skill. 

Employers want highly skilled men, and 
they arc unable to pay high wage-rates until 
industry settles down again. On the other 
hand, the demobilized —some of them 
"rusty," some lacking in qualifications 
because they entered the Services straight 
from school —are asking for wage-rates com¬ 
mensurate with rising costs of living. 

'’pHis is the transitional stage into which 
^ tens of thousands of men and women arc 
being released. It is being bridged by 
"further educational'' schemes, operated 
by the Ministry of Labour both for disabled 
and fully employabk; rm.'.-i and women, and 
1 ^ individual firms and employment groups. 
For example: the Hold Trades Association 
has a scheme under which men receive pay 
while training for executive jobs in the 
Hotel Trade, suitable trainees being found 
employment on completion of training. And 
the London County Council has a school 
for would-be hotel and restaurant chefs. 

Private employment exchanges, including 
those catering for individual professions, no 
less than the Ministry of Labour, are at the 
disposal of the demobilized. Next iune. 
12 ^ per cent of our total labour force will 
still be in the Services, against 21 par cent 
before the war. Meanwhile, the .Ministry of 
Labour employs ex-ofikers to tell the troops 
all over the world how to obtain jobs on 
returning home: others are busy asking 
employers to pull their weight by applying 
to the Ministry for the executives they need 
before they can employ more workers, and 
others are busy at the Appointments Otfices 
interviewing men and women as they return 
to Civvy Street- 



From the Services to a Civilian Occupation 
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Our Great Break-Out from Stalag Luft III 

How 78 Allied Air Force ofRcetswere enabled (0 make the {^reat “ break *’ 

(rom StaJu Luft III -a German pr eon oamp in Aae, wnsded country near 
Sagan in Omr Sileaia—en March 24. 1944, n told by Fllght-Lieut. Ley 
Kenyon, D.F.C., R.A.F,, in this account written specially lor The War 
IllustraUd." Mis drawings, which lie executed on the spot and are here 
reproduced, are the only authentic pictorial records o( the escape-tunnel. 


S iNCF. the completion of Stalag Lufi 111 
in the early months of 1943 tour escape 
tunnels were dug, known to us us Tom. 
Dick, Harry and George. Unrortunaiely, 
Tom was discovered wbm its 300-ri. length 
was almost completed. Dick had a sad 
ending after months of work, when the 
Germans built another compound on the 
very spot where Dick's exit from the under¬ 
world would have been ! 

In our third attempt we were more for¬ 
tunate. On March 24, 1944, 78 Allied Air 
Force onicers were able to make orte of the 
biggest tunnel escapes of this or any other war, 
through Harry. 11 took 400 men. working 
day and night in shifts, IS months to com¬ 
plete its 320-fi. length. The brain behind 
(his organiraiion was a Spitfire squadron 
commander. Squadron-Leader Roger Bushell, 


spoken of by us as *■ Mr, X." He piited his 
razor-keen wits against the enemy, and won 
every lime during ihc lengthy period of 
precarious work on Harry. 

I Forged the Eiisential Papem 

It all had to be carried out in the greatest 
possible secrecy, of course. Our guards 
were planted everywhere lound the camp to 
watch and follow German sentries and 
"ferrets"—as we called the German security 
guards whose job it was to look for just such 
underground activity as we were engaged 
upon. If they approached too closely the 
scene of operations, word or sign was flashed 
ahead by our watchers and work slopped 
until the "all clear'' was given. 

Several months afler work had started on 
the digging of Hurry. 1 was introduced into 
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the organization—in the forgery department, 
It became my business to assist in the pro¬ 
duction of forged passports, photographs, 
rubber stamps carved from the rubber heels 
of boots, letters of introduction, railway 
tickets, travel warrants and maps. All the 
officers who were, to escape—we budgeted 
for IhO—were to carry with them complete 
official data sufficient to allow them to travel 
by foot or rail through Germany. And that 
is where I cume in. 

Our forgery department worked day and 
night in the camp lending library, a small 
room in one of the blocks. In the event of a 
German approaching the block the necessary 
warning was given by our watchers, and 
within five seconds all the forged matter was 
folded up and slipped into books, which 
were instantly replaced on (he shelves, 
whilst ink and pens went into our pockets. 

Secret of the Concrete Slab 

If the intruder entered the library he would 
find us innocently reading ; though sometimes, 
in our haste, the book would be upside 
down ! On certain days the tapped waming-s 
would be so frequent that nothing could te 
done : tempers became so frayed that our 
hands were loo unsteady la attempt the 
intricate work, and (he chief would give the 
order to close shop until conditions became 
more favourable. 

During these feverish months I was occa¬ 
sionally able CO go down into the tunnel and 
sec for myself (he progress being made. 
I had tremendous admiration for the fellows 
who spent so much of their wakeful hours 
down there, 30 ft. underground. Everyone 
suffered physically, for there was not suffi¬ 
cient food to keep us up to scratch. 

The entrance to the tunnel’s vertical shaft 
was under a slab of concrete in a corner of 
one of the living rooms, and on the slab 
stood a healing stove. All this had to be 
lifted away each lime a working shift was to 
go down or be changed, and, of course, it 
had to be replaced in such a way that it 
would escape the most rigorous search by 
the "ferrets." 

UtLOw the concrete slab we first dropped 
^ a shaft to a depth of 30 ft., and dug 
ourselves a workshop about 8 ft. by 4 ft., 
an air-pump room, and a dispersal chamber 
to congregate men or store displaced sand. 
When these were finished and fully equipped 
the tunnel itself was started, tons of fine 
white sand being dug out monthly and 
dispersed around the vamp—sometimes car¬ 
ried out in Red Cross cardboard boxes and 
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bUfietl under our meagre gardens, someiimcs 
removed in long cloth Ings slung inside (he 
trouser legs of (he dispersers, who strolled 
round the camp and let the sand trickle out 
from the bottom of their tied-up pants ! 

Much of it was hidden away beneath our 
theatre. When we built the theatre the 
Germans allowed us to put in a sloping floor, 
which made it necessary for us to excavate 
several feet below ground-level, this giving 
us a fine opportunity to slip in extra sand 
from the tunnel unnoticed. Still more sand 
was hidden away in Dick ; this latter tunnel 
was never discovered by (he Germans, and 
was used throughout as a hiding-place for a 
large quaniiiy of our escape material. 

Our Subterranean Trolly-Run 

One of the most interesting features of 
our tunnels was the wood lining, bvery 
inch had to be boarded in because of (he 
looseness of the sand. Bed-boards were 
used for this purpose—every inmate of the 
camp giving up a few boards for the cause, 
or course, (his discrepancy in numbers had 
to be made up to curb suspicion, as ibe 
Germans made periodic counts of them. 
The splitting of the wider boards to make 
two was one of many ways of avoiding 
detection, ^iortice joints were made in (he 


ends of all boards, which were fitted in 
position as the tunnel progressed. 

Railway lines, also made of wood, were 
laid, on which trollies, with metal-banded 
wheels, could be pulled. The trollies, manu¬ 
facture in our underground workshop, con¬ 
sisted of wooden frames provided with a 
flange to hold the sand-boxes firmly during 
their bumpy ride. 1'hese transported man 
and material to the working face and were 
dragged by ropes made from Red Cross 
parcel string. An air pipe, made of dried- 
milk (ins. ran (He full length of the tunnel. 
This supplied fresh air to the working 
shift at the tunnel face, the air being forced 
through by a hand-pump, (he bellows of 
which were made from kit bags, and (he 
necessary valve apparatus from wood and 
tin. The inlet pipe was secreted inside the 
fireplace and chimney in the living-room 
above. The Jerry chimney-sweep must have 
cleaned that out a dozen times without 
realizing the true use of the chimney. 

An electric lighting system was eventually 
installed by our electneian. His work was 
made easier by the carelessness of a German 
electrician who left a 6(X)-r(. coil of electric 
cable unattended in a wheelbarrow ; when he 
returned for it, it was gone. He was later 
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shot b;^ his countrymen—for negligence. 
Approximately every hundred iMt the 
tunnel, which was only 24 inches square, 
widen^ out to give room to officers trans¬ 
ferring sand from one trolly to another on 
its transit back to the dispersal chamber. 
The middle section of the tunnel, passing 
under the anti-tunnelling sound detectors 
which (he Germans had placed under the 
barbed wire, was taken deeper and the 
trolly lines padded to deaden all sound. 

I^Y first visit to the tunrtel face was a 
queer experience. After descending the 
JB-ft. shaft and passing through the work¬ 
shop I was told by my guide to lie on the 
hard wood frame of the trolly in the tunnel 
entrance. Immediately it started to move 
forward into (he black void, and gathered 
speed. Seconds passed before I saw a spot 
of light ahead, no larger than a postage 
stamp. This increased in size as I rumbled 
forward through the stifling heat, until 1 was 
pulled into the first half-way house. lit by a 
wick floating in a tin of German margarirtc. 

Then I was told to transfer to the next 
trolly, for the second part of the journey 
to (he tunnel face. Here 1 found a worker, 
naked to (he waist—a bomber pilot and 
already three years a prisoner—hacking at 
the sand and pushing it back to his number 






iwo, who was piling it into boxes ready for 
transit. I held up operations temporarily 
to make quick sketches of all I saw. Very 
quick ! My models were impatient. They 
wanted to get on with the work. And I 
wanted to gel hack up above as quickly as 
^ssible : I had heard too often of the sand- 
fults under which our men were almost 
suffocated before they could be extricated. 

Uack again in the workshop an alarm had 
^ just sounded. A tin hangirtg from the roof 
and containing stones had been rattled by a 
string from ground-level, giving warning of 
an approaching "ferret." Suddenly every¬ 
thing became eerily silent, and eyes were 
expectantly lifted to (he entrance trap. 
!>everal minutes passed before the all clear 
was given and (he rumble of the trollies and 
the dull noises of underground work re¬ 
commenced. A new shift had come down, 
and the old shift ascended to dean them¬ 
selves of every grain of sand and din in the 
wash-house artd change into normal clothes 
before they returned to (heir own blocks— 
to sleep, and sometimes to eat. 

Above ground, activity was intense. All 
the equipment for escape was being secretly 
m.nnufactured, in rooms carefully guarded 
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by our security men. Besides (he forged 
papers, civilian clothes, made from any 
material we could acquire, compasses, iron 
rations, and route maps were turned out in 
sufficient numbers to equip the 160 men who 
had been detailed or balloted for the escape. 
No date for the break had been released — 
this remained a secret to all but a few, almost 
until (he last hour. At dusk on March 24, 
1944. that hour arrived. 

Excitement was at fever pitch. Superb 
organization made it possible to concentrate 
all the escapists into Harry's block unseen 
by the watchful German sentries in their 
boxes continuously swinmng their search¬ 
lights into every corner of the camp. Even 
the dogs were silent. 

Shadowy figures sauntered across the 
compound in the dim light—blankets lied 
round their waists under their overcoats, 
their pockets bulging with rations and equip¬ 
ment. One by one they slid into the rooms 
allotted to them. One by one il^ were 
ushered into the tunnel room and given ftnal 
instructions before descending the shaft. 
Mistakes were made, scares were numerous, 
but no sound echoed from that block through¬ 
out the night. 


A British administrative officer (old me 
today : " The feeding of Germany, the 
restoration of communication on roads, rail¬ 
ways and canals, the policing of the cities, 
towns and countiy districts day and night, 
the handling of displaced persons, the clean¬ 
ing up of the battlefield, the disarmamenl 
of Germany, the tracking down of Nazis, 
the shipping and distribution of clothing, the 
fighting of disease, the razing of ruined 
(owns to make way for the Iwusing pro¬ 
gramme, the rebuilding of houses and huts 
and even helping in the difficult task of 
searching for missing P.O.W.—these an: a 
few of the tasks that figure in the gigantic 
worksheet. And it is ihe British Tommy 
who is doing the job." 

Hanging On By Their Eyebrows 

That does not mean that our men are 
doing all the hard work themselves ; no, 
they are the gaffers. They do the planning 
and thinking, and then there is a German 
slave army o( P.O.W, to carry out the task. 
Let us b^in with gelling Beilin on to its 
wheels. After the collapse of the city Iasi 
May. only SI tramcars remained in service. 
Today there arc more than 800. They are 
running smoothly. 

“ It is always like the last tram home. 
They hang on by their eyebrows ; it doesn't 
do them any harm. But the transport 
system is a going concern," said a corporal. 
Leave Berlin and link up with the autobahn. 
We pass the Russian zone and run through 
(he British zone of occupation under 
B.A.O.R. For hundreds of miles you pass 
along the repaired autobahn itself or fairly 
well repaired side roads. 

Daiitv bridges span chasms left by German 

dynamiters. Many miles of roadway have 
been cleared of smashed tanks and rubble ; 
thousands upon thousands of craters have 
been filled in ; I9S Bailey brid^ have been 
installed in the British sector in Germany ; 
540 miles of road have been repaired ; 1,100 
miles have been lar-sprayed. Away out in 
the wilds of Germany you will come to a 
long Bailey bridge. There is a solitary 
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The Germans Now Raise Their Hats To Us! 

The granil job the British soldier is doing in getting Gecminy on her feet 
a«aiii--and how the people ate reiponding needi to be made known to 
the world. Evening Standard correspondent Richard McMillan, writing 
from Berlin on Jannaiy ii, ig^t, places his Endings on record. 


W 'e have heard enough about the black 
market, about fratemizaiion, about 
those mythical millions supposed to 
be made in the sale of our cigarettes ; forget, 
too. the recurring stories of quarrels and 
ftsikulTs and bad feelings between the troops 
and civilians. Let us talk instead of the 
grand job the British Tommy is doing in 
jKitii^ Germany on her feel again. From 
the Germans themselves, everywhere you 
go, you are likely to hear more praise than 
blame about him. 


“We cannot help but admire the British 
soldier for the great work he is doing," they 
say. '■ We have seen him achieving the 
miracle of putting some life and order back 
into a crushed, broken, smothered and hope¬ 
less nation," So. in case you have the idea 
that sideline rackets, black market and frater¬ 
nization are the main preoccupations of the 
British Army, you will be glad to hear about 
the truer picture in the B.A.O.R. zone. And 
it will make you rMlize why the Germans 
tip their hats to our men. 
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British policeman there, an M.P., keeping 
guard and signalling the traffic through, all 
part of the British policing system and 
tralik; control throughout Germany. 

Passing the Oortmund*Fms Canal, a team 
of German labour was tryirtg to undo some 
of the R.A.F.’s handiwork. In charge was 
an R.r. officer. They were raising the 
mas.dvc wreck of a steel bridge from the 
canal bed. It is the same story with the 
railways. The Germans blew nearly 700 
bridges in the British zone and we have 
repaired a third of them. The Germans had 
only 650 miles of railway in operation in 
■ he British zone when they collapsed, We 
have now 6.575 miles—all the work of the 
Brilish soldier. 

(icrtnan PriSMier Teams at Work 

Canals, loo, have been got going again. 
You can now travel right down the Rhine 
to the sea. The story of Gcm.an coal revival 
is a tribute to British mine experts in the 
Army, plus the strong shoulder of the 
Pioneer and Forestry Corps, who supplied 
the millions of pit props from German forests. 
In May 1945, at Ihe time of the collapse. 
2.000 tons of coal were shifted : today more 
than M,800 tons are moved every 24 hours. 

As you roll along the autobahn you will 
sec a Tommy with a slick in his hand directing 
his German prisoner team. Under the 
Brilish gaffer's guidance the Germans fell 
trees for fuel, lift mines, clear away the 
wreckage from dams und culverts and 
railways caused by the R.A.F. bombs. 
“ Funny how willing they are to work,” the 
Tommy says. “Th^ only want to be led. 
They have just to be (old what to do and 
they do it like lambs." 

'1''>irN theie is the vast clerical task of run- 
ningtheOccupalion. BritishArmyclerks 
with civilians, too, do that - and do not 
forget (he bright litilc A.'T.S., who have 
ioined so efficiently in the job of showing 
Germany and the world how a country really 
should be run. The telephones, loo. More 
than 53.000 trunk lelephone calls alorte are 
cleared by day through ihc British zone. 
And Brilish voices call over thousands of 
miles of new lelephone lines which have teen 


T urRR were 12 of us in the tunnelled 
labyrinth 200 feel beneath ihc Iraffic* 
Jammed thoroughfare of High Hol- 
bom ; a representative of the Public Record 
Office, a foreman, five workmen, two watch¬ 
men. a liftman, an electrician and myself. 
Between us we made up the total population 
of an underground citadel that was built to 
accommodate 10.000. 

It was here, during the War. in this (op- 
secrci, deep ^Iter, that thousands of 
GovernmetK executives would have retired 
to carry on the battle in ihe event of invasion 
or super air raids. It was here today that I 
waichcd workrrtcn wheeling into the bunk- 
lined. electric-lil tunnels, loads of Govern¬ 
ment hooks and docuriKnis which had bee.i 
•• evacuated " lo the country during the War. 
The public records of Lnglattd are coming 
back 10 Town. And 500 ions of them will 
in future be housed in this underground ciiy 
built to defy bombs. 

Rtilions for a Otte-Year Siege 
The deep sbelicr, built at a very high cost, 
but never required, has been found to be an 
ideal depusiiory for some of Britain's most 
im[H>rtanl aKhives. When war broke out 
the Public Record Office had to cvacuni; 


advertisement of our way of life we could 
offer the German people. 

They say—and I believe they aie speaking 
the truth—they like us for it and thank us 
for it. You too, therefore, might do as 
the Germans do and tip your hat to the 
British Tommy in Germany. 


from Chancery lame more than 2,000 tons of 
official books and documents which had 


1940 

February 12. first Ausira/ion and New Zealand 
troops in Middle East arrived at Suez. 

1941 

February 6. Benghazi surrendered to Wove/I's 
troops; rnany high-ronking ftolion prisoners. 

February 10. British porochute troops captured 
in Calabria, Southern Italy. 

1942 

February IX Schernhorst, Gneisenou ond Pri'nz 
Eugen dashed from Brest throogh the Straits 
of Dover and reached German ports. 

February 15. Singapore fell to Japanese, targe- 
scole jopenese landings in Sumatra. 


to the shelter entrance with their loads of 
records brought from three country deposi¬ 
tories—an ecclesiastical training college near 
Oxford, a ducal castle in the North, and a 
casual ward in the Midlands. For two 
hours today I trudged around the empty, 
echoing tunnels, 200 feet beneath the road. 
They seemed to stretch away for miles, and 
possibly they did. 

I saw the bunk-lined corridors, the control 
room from which shelterers would have been 
marshalled, modern kitchens which would 
have provided hot meals on the cafeteria 
system, endless rows of stools at the food 
" bar." and food-storage cupboards which 
could have stocked sufficient food (o with¬ 
stand a one-year siege. 


1943 

February X Copitulation of remnonu of German 
Sixth Army to ftussloni at Stclingrod. 

February S. Red Army captured Kursk. 
February 10. Guadalcanal cleared of Japanese. 
February 14. Russians captured Restov-on-Don. 

1944 

February 3. Germans launched first heavy 
offensive on the Anzio beocli-head. 

February IS. Allies bombed Cossino Abbey. 

1945 

February 7. Conference held ot Tolta, Crimea, 
between Roosevelt, Stalin ond Churchill. 
February 13. Budopest eoptured by Red Army. 


Our Underground Citadel Built for 10,000 

A lop secret duiing Ihe Wes. this enormous shelter, am leet beneath ■ 
London Uiorouahlare, would have been used by Government executives in 
the event ol invasion or supei-bombing. For two hours, on January le^ 

1946, an Evening Standard reporter trudged around the empty, echoing 
spaces rsow being filled with the Public Records ol England. 


, . . . . , . , When fitted with shelving the bunks’ sted 

.nccumulatrt s^ the days of the Domesday upfi^hts will make perfect storage receptacles 

Book ncariy 900 years ago. for the official records. Said the Public 

“ It was a colossal task," I was told lo- Record Office official ; “ Wc did not choose 

day. " Contents of about 20 miles of an underground shelter for ‘ safety-first' 

shelving had lo be transported by lorry to reasons. Ji is merely that it is available and is 
the country. Bui (he Job was done—not one ideal for our purpose.” Work on (he dielv- 
book, document or paper was lost or damaged ing of the bunks will start soon. It may 
throughout the War." Among ihe 2.000 take months to complete. About 80,000 ft. 
tons of documenis were 500 tons of modern will have to be fitted. 

★- Ax The i'enrx H'eiti Uy—XutaMe thnyx in Ihe M9nr^-k 







Mim Our Airmen Come fo £ar//j 


T he word muni comes Trom the Arabic, 
and has a dual meaning when used 
in (he English language. 1( is (he tide 
of a Mahoonedan priest or expounder of law. 
Hence the tide Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary states that 
it is the present participle of the Arabic word 
afta which translates into English as *' decide 
point of law.” Those who have read the 
Koran will understand how closely associated 
are Mahomedan priests and deciders of 
law in Islam. Time and apin Mahomet 
declares that he is but the mouthpiece of the 
Lawgiver, anil as such is the messenger of 
absolute truth and justice. 

It is curious that this same word mufti 
should be applied in English to the civilian 
clothes worn by a person who has the right 
CO wear uniform. Presumably this usage 
arose from the dispensorial duties of the 
British soldier when stationed abroad, so 
that even when he went about out of uniform 
his status was still acknowledged by the 
reference to his being “in mufti.” 

The old school of British soldiers is 
ayociated with the word mufti. It brings 
to mind the Kipling era. The more common 
word in Britain ti^ay is civvies, associated 
not with the Middle East and India but 
with British towns made up of civvy streets, 
in contrast to the barracks, encampments, 
quarters and cantonments o( military life. 
Yet it seems to me that the word civvies 
is the language of the civilian temporarily 
turned soldier, while the word muHi is 
the word of those who have made soldiering 
a career. That is why I use the word mufti 
in this article, because 1 know that during 
the course of the present demobilization 
many who would choose to make the Service 
a career are being returned to civvy street 
to wear mufti with regret. 

DIG Change From Service Life 
^ Marked by Levelling ol Ranks 
There is a great difference between the 
Service in peace and the Service in war. 
In war the need is for men—“bodies ” 
has come into modem Service slang to 
indicate the human unit. How often has 
one heard (he phrase spoken into a military 
telephone: “Can you let me have so many 
bodies for such*and-such a job?” The 
need is for men (and women) to undertake a 
special task in war and to concentrate upon 
it. Thus military education is specialized 
and narrower in wartime, llw need for 
"bodies” produces the means to secure 
them. Instructional schools are set up to 
train “bodies ” for their special task. 
In these circumstances the apt individual 
without high educational qualifications can 
“make the grade.” Personality counts 
in war more than in peace ; for in war 
instinctive, uneducated leadership may be 
more valuable than any other asset. 

T'he graduation in Service ranks means 
that every man above the rank of private 
soldier, aircraftman, or seaman has a 
certain power of command, increasiM in 
scale as rank becomes more exalted. There 
is thus wide scope to fit in the multifarious 
typM of character when the Services ab»rb 
millions into their ranks. There are r>ot the 
same opponunittes in mufti for the millions. 
Industries are not run on the basis of grad* 
uated ranks. There are many fewer grada¬ 
tions, and often the only distinguishing 
characteristics are those of face and voice, 
and perhaps the quality and cut of clothes. 

It is this that marks the big change from 
Service to civil life. The man who was an 
oIBcer may have to give up his rank to 
join on level terms others who held lesser 
rank : he may even find himself being 
"bossed ” bv a former private. If war can 
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reduce directors of companies to aircraftmen, 
and City of London solicitors of eminence 
to coastal gunners, peace can transform 
flying-ofRcers into door-to-door salesmen, or 
other less distinguished citizens. 

The Sunday Dispatch for January 20 
told the story of Edward Nolde, driver of 
a No. 16 London omnibus between Victoria 
and Crickiewood, who six months before 



n.O.A.C. STIWAUD or • SuodorUnU flyini- 
% ii(M from IHtAiii to India tha 
tovtHat to a m«al. 

Cookad, and chan frotan in Loadan. It li 
•ap¥«d vp hat to ^Maogarf aAd tpavdarlAa 
Cha inurnar. ^kotc, B.O.A.C. 

was a Flight Lieutenant wearing the ribbon 
of the D.F.C. with the Pathfinder Group 
of Bomber Command. He was with the 
London Passenger Transport Board before 
the War, and returned to it on demobiliza¬ 
tion as a bus conductor. He said, “Any 
man who has a chance to go back to his 
old job should take it. And if a man has 
held a commission in the Forces, any addi¬ 
tional qualifications he has gained through 
his experience will soon he discovered and 
put to use.'' Good luck to him, for his sound 
sense, and in his appearance before a pro¬ 
motions board for advancement to inspector. 

For the lucky men the War was but an 
incident in their lives. They have a lucra¬ 
tive post In a business that was continued 
in their absence. For others, like Ncdde, 
the end of the War meant a big cut in pay. 
For still others there is no job waiting. 

Man who have flown cpcrationally in 
war have done something which has stimu- 
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laied character, and brought out qualities 
that previously were perhaps but latent. 
If these men recognize this personal develop¬ 
ment in the forcing house of war, they can 
profit by it. provided they do not assume 
that it should bring them sp^al privileges. 
Thdr privileges in the Services had to be 
earned by work for (he Services. . Their 
privileges in civil life have to be earned 
by thdr work in civil life. What have 
the men who flew gained technically during 
war? 1 would assess their gain in their 
categories as pilots, navigators, wireless and 
radar operators, and flight engineers. {Air 
gunners have gained in personality, but 
their work has no value in civil life.) 
OMPLOYMENT in Civil Aviation 
Available Only to a Minority 

The air lines are growing in importance. 
They will want pilots, navigators, flight 
engineers, radio and radar operators, “^e 
Government civil airfields, wireless and radar 
stations will require ground personnel for 
iitspection, control and operations. Flying 
schools to leach civilians lo fly will need 
pilots and ground instructors. The aircraft 
industry may need a few replacement test 
pilots, but there cannot be many vacancies 
here, and they will he open to spedal pilots 
with exceptional technical qualifications. 
Business companies will want aircraft to trans¬ 
port executives quickly about their business. 
Flying salesmen will be required to sell not 
only aircraft but many ranges of goods. 

But all these flying jobs represent a mere 
fraaion of the great numbers of air-trained 
men who are available today. It will be the 
minority who will survive in the scramble to 
remain in their new profession of aviation 
on the civil side. Those wtw wish lo do so 
will have to take their civilian IkeiKes as 
pilots, navigators, wireless operators, flight 
and ground engineers. But that there are 
vacancies is witnessed by the acceptance for 
training by British Overseas Airways as air 
stewards of some 200 Air Training Corps 
cadets, renuited direct from civil life, with 
some drawn from county villages. There 
will also be ground Stan appointments in 
all the air line organizations, for duty in 
administrative and technical capacities both 
at home and abroad. Here a knowledge of 
approfviale languages will be of value. 

Rut (he majority of our wartime airmen 
will have to come to earth. The recent 
statement by Mar^l of the Royal Air Force 
Lord Tedder that the peacetime force must 
be a David and not a Goliath indicates that 
the reduction in the R.A.F. will enable the 
Air Ministry to prune severely. Expansion 
in air line operation and the aircraft industry 
will not be rapid. Indeed, the industry must 
flrst shrink to normal before its expansion 
can begin on the itew peacetime basis. 

The men who make a bar^in with them¬ 
selves that (hey will remain in aviation and 
make it their post-war career should first 
try the R.A.F. and (he Fleet Air Arm, then 
the air lines and the aircraft industry (iiKlud- 
ing the ancillap' industries such as oil, petrol 
and paraffin, instruments, tires and so on). 
If th^ fail in these four major fields their 
hope is slight in the remaining air activities, 
and they should seek work elsewhere. 

If they want to continue their wartime 
association with aviation, they will have 
opportunity to give (heir country mrt-time 
service in the peacetime R.A.F.v.R. or 
Auxiliary Air Forces (men's and women's), 
Royal Observer Corps and Air Training 
Corps, all to be administered in future under 
one R.A.F, Reserve Command. Thus they 
can make the air their hobby instead of their 
profession, and will be happy if they realize 
that half a loaf is belter than no bread. 




British Wings Speed Dutch Safely from Java 



fNSUt-ne tN THI INDOHttlAN TKOUaLCS, Dvtcli drlHani In aacnvln hnvn bM* nvuutnd br (M K.A.F. ta Slnopora and nthar placaa 
al «)<• rata af IM* • dar- A aMk Intamaa la tlftad from a Oaliota trampart br madkal nrdarllaa a> Na. i Caaualtr Air Eaaeualion Untt (top). Tha 
lattar did mainiaaonl work In aarnH whan tbar Caw theuMndt of caaaalclaa from cho front llnot. On tha quairiida at Batavia (bottom) a Sandarlaad 
craw a^alata woman and cMMraa waiting te ba rewad out to llring^au in tha harbour. Son alto paga 57?. nns FSaios, finfiit 'JA.ui 
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WOULD THEY COME? Keh. M, mo 
I saw a mountainous fa^ada of sandbags 
that has shielded a West End club since 
September being removed the other day. 
whether to make way for some other form of 
protection or because the committee have 
decided we're not going to have any raids after 
all, 1 can't say. But not the latter, 1 hope, as 
there can be no greater self-deception. Every 
airman to whom 1 have spoken believes we 
must be prepared to the nth degree for being 
raided in Goering's good time. I renewed 
acquaintance with one of the most famous of 
world fliers last night and found that he, too, 
held this opinion. 

ffOW strange to recall today that fire 
months after the phoney War had 
started tve were sill! speculating on the 
possibility of London being raided ! 


THIEVES 


Feb. 24,1940 


“I said, in my haste, all men are liars." 
The old Scotswoman who commented that 
if the Psalmist had come to her town he might 
have said it “ at his leesure " was wise in her 
generation, but one has no biblical authority 
—so far as I know—for " all men are thieves." 
And yet the readiness with which the average 
decent person will take what isn’t his'n if the 
chance comes is undeniable. Perhaps you 
read of a fishmonger who said the other day 
that in the black-out he had lost most of his 
profit by customers stealing fish as they left 
his premises. There is nothing that won't be 
stolen given the opportunity. 

^IXyears on. the thieves have grown from 
companies and bellalions into armies, 
and you will find them where you would 
least expect. The latest trick I hare heard 
about is the substitution of straw and chaff 
mattresses for valuable hair and wool 
articles of pre- War make. This, J gather, 
has happened in some cases where furniture 
h'oj left in store. Once you discover that you 
are sleeping on a shoddy mattress which 
you had supposed to be your own woollen 
one, it is loo late to complain. / am told 
that the stock explanation Is, “ You must 
have got somebody else's mattress, and he 
has got yours." I had this from a lawyer 
who was handling a particularly flagrant 
case of substitution. So, have a care when 
your mattresses come out of store. 

WE WERE WARNED! Mir. 2 . mo 
If there are any rich readers of my jottings 
let me warn them that Stalin's disciples in 
England, otherwise the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
twho have Just done me the honour of push¬ 
ing their manifesto through my letter-box), 
have got their eye on 'em. My millionaire 
readers m particular had better look out, for 
the likes of Mr. Pollitl, who polled 966 out 
of 15,460 votes the other day in Silvertown 
is afler ihem. Here's their War Aims : 
Better limes for the people. Make the 
rich pay. No blockade on wages. No 
profiteering. No lightening of belts for 
the poor. Unity or action now against 
the Chamberlain Government and the 
millionaires. 

But it seems to me that their battle is already 
won—won for them by the Chamberlain 
Government in the person of Sir John Simon. 
For I am one of " the people,” I am a wage- 
earner, 1 am no profiteer. I am not rich, and 
I am Just about £990,000 short of bein| a 
millionaire, yet a good deal more than hfiy 
per cent of my total camine are snafRcd by 
the Government, whose Chancellor cheer¬ 
fully and persistently tells me to prepare for 
still greater si.-rifice ! 


^ELL, most of those generous War aims 
of the Communists were achieved 
bv the dire force of circumstance, and no 
thanks to the Communists. Indeed, it 
almost looks as though six years after that 
note was written and a " phoney peace " 
has dawned, we may have la re-read the 
first xerse of Matthew xxvi, II, which runs, 
as you will no doubt remember, " Eor ye 
hare the poor always with you." You may 
also remember that when the foregoing note 
was written Russia was nearing the end of 
her attack on nnlaiid, while in agreement with 
Germany she had been able to occupy half 
of Roland. Strange indeed have been the 
mutations of Soviet policy since the signing 
of that pact with the Nazis which preceded 
the starling of the Second Great War ! 
However, we live—but do vve learn ? 

MORE GALLIC WIT M.r. 2.1940 
One of the many delightful literary journals 
of France that come to my editorial desk 
every week is Marianne. The issue before me 
has an amusing and instnactive item of 
immediate interest which I translate ; 

A sergeant and six French soldiers form the 
^rrison of a small island in the Pacific. Every 
six months a ship calls with provisions and 
mails. 

" What's going on in France ? ” asked the 
sergeant. 

" We are at war.” 

“ With whom 7 ” 

" Germany.” 

" Ah ! With our Russian allies we ought 
to win easily.” 

" But the Russians are no longer our 
allies. They have even joined forces with 
Germany.” 

” What ! Then wc shall be up against the 
Germans, the Russians and the ItaliansI” 
"No. Italy is neutral.” 

■■ Oh ! Tell me. there must have been a 
deuce of a battle on the Maginot Line ? ” 

“ Not at all. The two most important 
battles were fought, one in the Arctic Circle, 
the other off Montevideo.” 


f{OW vividly that little bit of jeu d’esprit 
brings back the strange uncerioiniies 
which marked those early days of 1940. 
when terrific events were in preporgiion and 
were so soon to jog the whole world into a 
seething stale of fear, doubt anddes^ndency. 
Brilalns “ splendid hour " was Just about 
la strike—and today wre are garnering the 
thanks of all those “ united nations" whose 
future freedom Britain made pos.xible by 
her incredible self-sacrifice and her steadfast 
stand for human liberty —“ / don't think. 
Papa ' " as Harry Tate's son was wont to 
remark in one of his comic sketches that 
were soon to be just memories of the old 
music halls, themselves bin memories now. 


THE BRIGHT-OUT! 


Mar. 14, 1940 


" For black-out read bright-out " would 
seem to be the wishful thinking of those who 
tell us that soon the hlack-out will be a night¬ 
mare of the past. The idea is to rush to the 
other extreme and send up from London 
and our other great cities such a blaze of 
searchlights into the nocturnal sky that air 
raiders would be dazzled and rendered 
less able to spot an objective than In the 
black-out, while down below we should be 
carrying on as if it were high noon. I'm not 
hopeful, but if the " bright-out" were ever 
realized it would have a fine effect on public 
health, which under the black-out is certainly 
deteriorating . . . health of mind and health 
of body. Eyesight has been affected by the 
long unillumined periods that are now rapidly 
diminishing, thanks to the coming of spring 
and wisdom of advancing summertime. 

J'HE ■■ brighi-out " was merely a wild 
dream, and all of us who lived through 
the horrors of five years of black-out are 
suffering in health today. When 1 think o) 
these years and all they mean In loss of 
i7/fl//rv and resources to the British people, 
my gorge rises as I read some a] the unjust, 
ungenerous, and ignorant stuff', such as the 
late Theodore Dreiser and oil America's 
isolationists have been publishing in the 
Press to the confusion of their fellow 
Americans. There can be no mutual under¬ 
standing between nations so long as any 
measure of distrust exists on one side or the 
other. It exists on the other side of the 
Atlantic in some force, unhappily. 


POSTSCRIPT 


I T was refreshing to read from a naturalist 
and council-member of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds the 
other day, a tribute to the War Office—for 
their kindness. For, thanks to the War 
Depaclmeni, ten square miles of English 
countryside near Dungeness is being pre¬ 
served as a sanctuary for "all types of rare 
nesting birds." It will come as a relief to' 
bird-enthusiasls (as well as a surprise) to 
learn that in ihi^ area, at least, Operation 
Pluto had no ill-effects upon wild life, 
"although petrol escaped from the pipe-line 
and fumes spread over a wide area." This 
will be good news to many. 

A BEcexTr advertisement for the New York 
^ Central Railway appearing in an 
American magazine claims for that railroad 
the credit of &ing the first to instal troughs 
for watering locomotives at speed. This, of 
course, is nonsense. The first water-troughs 
(I am assured by the L.M.S.) were laid on 
the old London and North-Western at Aber, 
on the North Wales coast, in 1857, and the 
idea was copied by the rest of the world. 
Bui the Yankee claim is merely characteristic. 

A DISTINGUISHED London medical man has 
bravely tried to comfoct the great 
shaving public, especially those who find 
the shortage eff razor blades acute in the 
figurative sense. He says that a blunt razor 
is less injurious to the face chan a well- 
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stropped one. I wonder? 1 seem to re¬ 
member my mother's vain attempts to con¬ 
vince me that rice pudding was more 
“nourishing” than jelly. But I still prefer 
Jelly—and will continue to keep my razors 
well honed and stropped. 

A ccc^tDiNO to a woman educationist, few 
^ children, if left to themselves, will 
shudder on seeing a worm or a slug. This 
complex of repugnance, she assured a con¬ 
ference of teachers, is copied by children from 
their parents. The awful lemedy which would 
seem to suggest itself is that of the grins of 
the fathers being visited on the children. 
Though not, I hope, to the third and fourth 
generation. Or even to the second. 

A WOMAN scientist with a violent antipathy 
to smoking left, recently, among other 
bequests. £100 to the University of London 
"to be devoted to the needs of non-smoking 
students.” One would have imagined that 
in these days of one-and-two-for-ten the 
"needs" of non-smokers would be virtually 
—and happily—non-existent. 

ITaoM subscribers to the Wine and Food 
Society downwards, every member of 
the public with an appreciative palate will 
rejoice at the Governmeni's decision to insist 
on the correccly-descriptive labelling of all 
"wines" made up in this country, Even if it 
calls for "Chlteau Rickmansworth." Or— 
"Veuve Higginbotham." 





In Britain Now : Honouring Civilian Killed 



rmST ROLL Of CIVILIAN WAR PIAD at the Rpiclih 
Itnplp* and Csmmenwaalth hat baan placod in a ■brina 
In Watiminatar Abba», near lo the Tamb e» the Un- 
known WvHcf. Tho four ono of which N ooon 

(obovo). contoJn pocortls of noarly M.M elvillom whOfO 
^oatbo wore cAwtod by onOfriy Action In cho UnitodKIog- 
dema Eoch doy o pof* ** turned by tho Doon'e vorgor. 

LONDON’S PtnST MSfAthlCATEO SETTLEMENT 
hA« fiion out of tho ruin* of Cublli Town tm tho l*l« of 
Doc*, which wac almoct wi^d out in tho air raid* of 
IfOb-at. Solow. cho rtcooctruetod aroa which cowiorioo* 
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UNEXPLODCD riPI MINES aro boinf rondorod harmlosi In difforont ^rt* of th« 
country. Thoco wora planted underground at vital polntc In 194# when Srltaln wa* in 
danger of a German rnvoelon. Packetl with Mgh ORplecivo. In an emergoney thay weald 
havo been eleecHcally detonated by remote control. Sapper* are bare loen dlamantllng 
pipe mine* in SuMea. 1 






yUJkcVii WjaAAio->ii ^AeMed the. S)xuice 



WITH SPEAKS AND SHIELDS FASHIONED PROM DERELICT AIRCRAFT PARTS tdactad froin iiitlv«f*damp, Aikorl warriarifrom tw» Kanya 
batullaaa of tho Nth Eatt African Dlvlfion—>wlilch foufSt lo masniflcantlir In Cha fate African and lurmaaa camnaisni—rocanrly aasamWad for a franc 
IrlAal danca, ona of tha moat apacracalap of poac-War daya, Amonf choia caking pare In thia piccuraaaua bland of aid CradIClon and madam warfara 
wara mambara of tba Nandi, Wakamba and Jalva crihaa. Saa alao Ulna. pa«a n ; and fif, VoL 7. f'tslo, OrUish Ogicial 
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